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It is said there was considerable excitenn 
hereabouts when several head of frightened attle recently undertook to 
break down the fence that ke ‘pt them off the roadway. 

But the owner said that his fence “turned ” them in such a “kind, 4 
gentle, soothing way ” that they changed their minds in a hurry, but q 
Were in no way injured by the shock. ; 

That is one big advantage in a fence—to repel the attacks of ani- | 
mals with just enough * ¢ ” to protect them, but still with the i! 
strength aud stand-up-ability that settles the matter that there is no § 
getting through, over or under. 8 

The fence in question was the American—“the fence of a million {| 
farms ” and its record of wear and weather- resisting qualities is well 
worth investigating by any farmer who wants every dollar of his fence 


to go the farthest —see ure the most. American fences ar: sold i in weights 
and sizes for every purpose by 


Colp’s Hardware Store| 


R, E. A. COLP, PROPRIETOR 


ae 


WILLOW POSTS. WILLOW POSTS 


Secure these now as the 
supply is limited. 


{ 
| 
| 


} 


-- ALSO -- 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, and all 


kinds of First-class Building Material. 


GIVE US A CALL. 


Pioneer Lumber Com’y 


A, F. DULMAGE : Manager 


A CAR-LOAD JUST ARRIVED. 


| 


JUST ARRIVED. | 


| shall be able Lo irrigate all the land on 


Carload Dominion Buggies| 


Which we will sell at prices that 
will surprise you. 


a GIVE US A*CALL,. 


et 


BEATTIE & BRATTON 


LIVERY, FEED and SALE STABLE. 


lan inverted syphon, but have not un- 
jdertaken to construct this yet, as we 


) to put them both through on the one 
| bridge, 


LOOK! 10 per cent. 


On account of the slow sales and my large stock of Team 
Work-harness, | will give a discount of Ten per cent, for the next 
two weeks, Call and get wise to the John Deere plows, Our Stag 
Breakers are made with Engine Gang Beams and Coulters. The 
frames are viveted this year, , making them very strong, 


A, SWENNUMSON, Bow Island 


‘ 


4 


|had to give the banks a year to set- 


|pleted. We have enlarged the cap- 


lyou, It was found that it was good 
| business for us to raise the den 10; 
capacity of | 


| oviginally anticipated ; that is to say, 
) we will have 40 ft., 
jinstead of 80 ft. 
}cient water to irrigated all the land 


jshould have sufficient water to run 
}us fora year, and probably for two 


| of the lake, Lmay say that it is 22 1-2 


{runs along the bank of the little Bow 


} the land is irrigated to-day, 


juve waiting to make some arrange- 


jlarge veservoir, 


Advertise in the “REVIEW.” 


ALBERTA, 


ALBERTA 


LAND COMPANY. 


hen WILL BE TWENTY-TWO 
MILES LONG. 

At the fourth general meeting of 
j the Southern Alberta Land Company 
jheid in Lordon on March 10th, the 
| appended statement was presented by 
Mr. J. D. McGregor, inanaging dir 
jector, as reported by The Financial 
| News: 

“I think what would be the most 
linteresting to you to hear from me 
j Would) be something in conneetion 
| with the work which has been done 
|since T attended your annual meeting 
here two years ago. I think we were 
{then just getting our system worked 
oul on paper. We take our water 


/from the Bow River which is Within) 
nt on a well-known farm k tiles of the city 


of Calgary and 


jabout S0 miles from the mountains. | 
f/) We dammed the river, ald raised the | 
j water S feet to turn into our gates, | 
| We have five big gates, capable of | 


taking in 1,300 cubic feet per second, 


The main feature of the canal in the} 
| first division is the deep cut that we 
j have about five miles from the intake, } 
Itisacut about one and a quarter| 


mile long and with a maximum depth 


jo! G2 ft, and when this is finished in 


two or three months, we shall turn 
the water into the lake, probably 
early this autumn. The balance of 
| the work is all completed in the first 


division to the lake. We cross two 


APRIL | 


SATURDAY, 


ALICK ‘LAUDER. 


Mr Alick Lauder who visits here on 
Monday, April 10th is the younger 
brother of the famous Harry Lauder, 
who has made the name popular all 
over the world. Among the mining 
district of Hamilton, Scotland, tho 
Lauder family have always had a 
reputation for song, story and com- 
edy, Harry's and Alick’s services al- 
Ways being in great demand on all 
festive occasions, In feature and 
style they resemble each other, and 
there is no doubt that Harry owes 
much of his earlier success to the 
coaching of his younger brother Alick, 
who helped him in many ways, sup- 
| plying him on inany occasions with 
}original Scottish drolleries which 
afterwards stood him in good stead, 

Just at the time Harry finally de- 
cided to adopt the stage as a profes- 
sion, Alick received a tempting offer 
from a London firm to go gold pros- 
pecting, and although he was linger- 
jing towards the profession also, he 
accepted the offer, for as he said, “A 
bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush”, and he spent two years in the 
Soudan and Gold Coast amongst the 
Arabs and Soudanese. The many 
dangerous and humorous experiences 
encountered during his mining days 
would fill a book of itself, and many 
novel and exciting experiences in other 


|parts of the world, he eventually 


gave up the mining and roving life 


rivers in the first division—one in a 
flume and the other in a syphon— 


jand they are completed as far as it 
1 


is advisable at the present time, 
The dams in the lakes are completed, 
with the exception of the riprapping 

that is, the cementing up of thb 
face of the banks, It was not advis- 
able to do this last vear, because we 
tle. Otherwise both dams are com-} 


acity of the lake very considerably 
sinee the scheme was first put before 


1t., and thus increase the 
the lake by one-third more than we 


depth of water, 
This gives us suffi- 


that will be tributary to the ditch for 
one year without taking a drop of 
water out of the river, Should any- 
thing happen to our intake sor in con- 
nection with the first division, we 


years, 
To give you an idea of the extent 


miles long, half of which is 2 1-2 nites 
wide and 40 ft. deep, and at no point 
is it less than half a mile wide. We 
take the water out of the lower dam 
through a concrete tunnel, and can 
drain the whole lake if required. The | 
storage capacity is the key to the | ‘ 
whole situation, and is, I think, a} 
most valuable asset to the company. 
When we leave the lake the canal 


River for a distance of eight miles. 
Here the country is tough, and it 1as 
been rather a trying piece of work; 
but we have it pretty well completed 
now, aud have been working at it all 
the winter, There ure parts, of | 
course, not completed; but when a 
few connections are linked up we 


the west side of the Bow River. 
Another sixty or ninety days will 
probably complete the work ; so that 
we shall beim plenty of time for the 
water, [| consider that one half of 
All the} 
heavy work is done, and the work we 
are now doing is in light’ country: so 
that we can carry it out very quickly, 
We intend crossing the Bow River by 


ments with the railway, as we hope 


At that point we expeet to 
have a large town, and [ think it will 
be one of the best towns of Southern 
Alberta, Wehave done a good deal 
of construction work on the east side 
of the river, as well as on the west, 
and in this section we have another 


| operators upon the other, 


| brought the last of the day men and 


and took to his first love, the concert 


jand music hall, and though only four 


years in the work, he has made a 
name for himself in the London music 
halls, and is looked upon @s second 
only to his brother Harry as a Scot- 
tish comedian and cutertainer, To 
hear him in his character studies, and 
especially his burlesque acting of the 
Wishing Well, and his heroic story of 
how he gained the old age pension 
but escaped the income tax, is really 
a work to be seen and heard, This 
will no doubt be one of the greatest 
attractions that ever came to this side 
of the water, 

~=Pheplan is no®-open at Jameson's 
Jewellery Store on main street, and 
tickets are for saie there, 


COAL “STRIKE. 


Fernie, B.C., eal 1.—Last night 
over six thousand men laid down 
their picks and shovels and walked 
outof the mines of the districts in 
which existed the agreement which 
each time limitation had governed 
the wages and other regulations of 
the miners upon the one hand and the 
Five thou- 
sand siy hundred and fifty of these 
nen ave members of the United Mine 
Workers of America, the remainder 
being non-Union men who were work- 
ing along with the Union men. 

Herve in Fernie the last day shift 
“ame down from the main lines at 
four o'clock, carvying with them their 
tools and presenting a sight not at all 
pleasing to those who know by ex- 
perience the possibility lying behind 
this movement. 


The six o'clock train 


the Coal Creek mines are silent. 

At Michel six thousand men did 
likewise, making a total ot twenty- 
four hundred men who have ceased to 
work for the Crow's Nest Coal Co, 

Hosier, Coleman, Blairimore, Lille, 
Bellevue, Maple Leaf, Passburg, Hill 
crest, Burmis, Lethbridge, Diamond 
City, Royal Collieries, Canmore and 
Bankhead are idle, leaving only Cor- 
bin,where the contract continues to 
May Sth. ‘Two or three sinaller pro- 
ducers at Lethbridge and the Taber 
mines are the only mines working in 
the whole district, 

The mines shut down were produc- 
ingabout ten hundred tons per day. 
The Corbin mine, which is producing | 
five hundved tons daily, will probably | 
close at the end of the contract time, | 
so that there will not be any coal turn- 
ed out of The Pass until an appeal of 
some kind has been arranged, The 
men seemed determined to stana by 
their guns and the operators say they 
have not been approached in any way 
by the men since the adjournment of 
the Calgary convention, 

The immediate effect of this close- 
down upon the business of the district 
has been some what discounted by the 
long drawn out negotiations. The 


CHURCH SERVICES, 


Church of Kugland—Service in All 
Saints’ Church every Sunday at 7.80 
pin. Sunnyvale, B, T. Hands, and 


| Burdett every alternate Sunday. Not- 
| ices of hapstianse, marriages, ete,, lo be 


sent to P.O, Box 68, Bow Island,— 
H. M, Herderson, Priest in Charge, 


Methodist Church,—Services every 
Sunday at Brophy’s Hall at 3 p.m, 
Sunday School 2pm. Mr, Walter 


Wright, 5-10-9, at 10 a.0., and Burdett 
ut 7.80 p.m, A cordial invitation is 
extended to all—Rev, Wright, minis- 


Pler, 


business nen of The Pass have cur- 
tailed theiv orders to the merest ne- 
cessities to the trade in placing orders 
for future delivery in anticipation of 
what has actually transpired, If the 
fight proves to be a long one many of 
the smaller merchants will suffer 
great loss or inconvenience, 


St, Andvrew’s,—11 a.m,, Sabbath 
School and Bible Class, 7,80 p.m., 
Regular Service, All made heartily 
welcome, —Kev, W, H. Auderson, M.A. 
Minister . 
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BOW ISLAND, 


DEMOCRATS 1 


T have a nice line of High- grade Democrats—- 
light, heavy aud medium “also light buggies in all the 
up-to-date styles, 


AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


Call and inspect them 
before you buy. 


LADIES.. 


Come in and let me show you my handsome 
Kitchen Cabinets. They are useful, 


Just what you have been wishing for. 


E. B. LOUCKS, 


ornamental, time 


and work-saving. 


OPPOSITE 
BEGG'S LIVERY 


ISH 


During the Lenten Season I have 
arrangements to receive reg- 
sshipments of Fresh Ocean and 
Lake Fish, also all kinds of Smoked 
and Cured Fish. 
A full line of Choice Beef, Veal, 
Muttou and Pork always on hand, 


E. C. LUDTKE 


LAND CO.) 


Dealers in | 


Farm Lands & Town Lots 


Money Loaned on Improved Farms 


We write Fire and Life 


Insurance, we / Metictons Port's Sausage. 
E. C. LUDTKE, JP, ||| PIONEER MEAT 
NOTARY PUBLIC, etc. MARKET. 


BOW ISLAND - B. T. Whitney, Propr. 


BUILDERS 


Who figure with us need 
no other figure. 


We have the most complete stock in Bow Island. 
us your estimates and we will convince you that our 
prices are right. No old stock in our goods; all fresh 
from the mills. | We can convince you we have tho right 
stock at the right price. 


Bring 


A SHIPMENT OF 


WILLOW POSTS 


JUST RECEIVED. 


Citizens’ Lumber Co. 


A. ELLSWORTH, Manager. 


The Way T To. We ealth 


Spend 
put the surplus 
in a Savings Account where interest will be 
added twice a year. 


is found by forming habits of economy, 
a little less than you earn and 


The Bank of Briiish North America 


will receive deposits of $1.00 and upwards, 
75 YEARS IN BUSINESS 
Capital and Reserve Over $7,300,000 


Bowlsland Branch - - W. E. HOPKINS, Manager, 
Burdett Branch open every Tuesday and Friday, 


FOUR PHYSIGIANS FAILED 


Mr, 


Storyettes 


George Pulos, a Well-known To 
bacco Merchant in Brockville, Ont., | 
Tells of His Faith in the Merit of 


Catarrhozone m\" AY is dreadfully disappointed in 
‘‘In the fall of 1903,’’ writes Mr. | Ma her fiance. Ay 
Pules, under date of June 10th, 1910, What's the trouble? 
i vontracted a very severe cold which “She's just found out that all those 
dovelome d into Catarrh At that time | beautiful things he quoted from Shake 
I was living in New York state and | Speare weren't original, 
treated with four different physicians, . £16 
whe afforded me no relief. On- coming don"t see any sense in referring to 


[ 


te Brock ville, | was advised by a friend the wisdom of Solomon,’’ said the 

te try Catarrhozone. I b it the dol man, smartly. ‘‘He had a thousand 

lar outfit and was gratified by the re-}| wives)?’ h/ 

sults I was completely cured by] «*VYes,’’ answered the woman, tartly; 

Catarrhozone, and have used it Since to} («he Jearned his wisdom from them,’’ 

abort a cold with unfailing results. It me ge. 

i . dest edicin in existence, 

ort ete 5 tino} wits be of W* won ‘t print any such stuff in 

sowe use t tl ellow-sufferers. ’’ that!’’ said the editor loftily, 
(Signed) George Pulos. r as he handed back the manu 

fuse bstitute for Catarrhozone; | seript. 
it Gone © ‘a ‘ ire ‘Se ld 7 re, 50e, and ‘Well, you needn’t be so haughty 
$1.00 sizes by all dealers jabout it,’’ retorted the irregular con 


tributor. * You're not the only one who 
print it.’’ 


ee ae 


| won't 


| 

x? aged colored man was passing 

| a fish store when he stopped to 
examine a huge turtle chained in 

the doorway as an advertisement, 


ST. LUKE'S TREE 


HILE there are many venerable 
and famous trees in the world, 


every country having a speci 


mom or two that it regards with special He had never seen a turtle before, 
pride and veneration, most of them are and he prodded the strange creature 
mm the first flush of youth when com- curiously. Suddenly’ he popped — his 


pared with the great plane-tree on the 
island of Cos, in the Aegean Sea. 

This tree stands in the main street 
ef the principal town, which is also call- 
ed Cos. Under its branches, tradition 
has it, both St. Luke and St. Paul rest- 
ed. 

It is a pretty big tree, eighteen yards 
in circumference and over two thous- 
and years old. It is surrounded by a 
podium, or raised platform, breast-high, 
doubtless built to support the trunk of 
the tree after it had become hollow and 
weak from age. 

The lower branches are still well pre 
served, and have been shored up by 
pieces of antique columns, cover the 
upper ends of which the branches have 
grown like caps, in consequence of the 
pressure of their own weight. 

Close by the tree is a solid marble 
seat which is said to have been the 
ehair cof Hippocrates, the Greek physic 
ian, called ‘‘The Father of Medicine,’’ 
and it is supposed that he taught the 
art of healing from that seat. Hippo 
erates was born at Cos in 460 B.C. 

This circumstance gives a clew to the 
great age of the celebrated plane-tree, 
which must be considerably over two * * *# 
thousand years old. Ax American newspaper correspond- 


ent, who followed the government 
" ee .. army in a recent revolution in a 
The Tailor—‘* Married or single?’’| Latin-American country, tells a story 
The Customer—‘* Married. Why?’” The} about an experience that he had with 
Tatior—‘Then let me recommend my|the general commanding the division. 


finger into his mouth with a howl of 
pain, After thé finger had stopped 
bleeding, he gazed at it ruefully, then 
eyed the turtle apprehensively. 
“«*What’s the matter, "Rastusf’’ ask- 
ed the fish dealer with a grin. 
‘*Naeffin’, sah, nuffin’ Ah was jest 
wonderin’ whether Ah had been bit or 
stung.’’ 


6. 08 


RS. WILSON’S husband was often 
obliged to make long journeys on 
business, and frequently did not 

reach home till after midnight. 

His wife had usually slept peacefully 
at these times, but a number of burglar- 
ies in the neighborhood during one of 
Mr. Wilson’s trips had disturbed her 
calm, 

One night Mr. Wilson was stealing 
carefully up the stairs, so that his wife 
sheuld not be awakened, when he heard 
her voice, high and strained: 

‘“*T don’t know whether you are my 
husband or a_ burgilar,’’ she called; 
‘*but IT am going to be on the safe side 
and shoot. So if you are Henry you'd 
better get out of the way.’’ 


patent safety-deposit pocket, It con-| The correspondent observed that in 
tains a most ingenious little contrivance | avery town that the troops invaded 
that feels exactly like a live mouse.’’ |they would help themselves to every 
**A number of performances are be-| th that was not nailed, screwed, or 
img described as improprieties,’’ said|anchorea down. 
ene theatrical producer. ‘‘Y replied This did not appeal to the American’s 
the other, ‘‘it’s gettir er every|ideas of the rules of war, and he re 
year to tell what or the pub-| ported the misdoings of the soldiers to 


lie regards as proper » commander, 

‘‘That is selfish,’’ said the latter, in 
dignantly. ‘‘I will see to it that when 
we reach the next town you will have 
Ithe first chance.’’ 

The correspondent confined 


himself 
thereafter to the writing of ij 


copy.’ 


| q\ DWARD TERRY, the distinguished 
| 4 English comedian who has appear- 

ed in a number of plays in Canada 
| recently, tells this story: 


Some ago, W 


hen playing in 
I started a swimming 
on among the members of the 
company, and to encourage them, offer 
ed as a prize a silver loving cup (won, 
the way, by the late Edward Lon- 
event apparently created 
» interest in the town, and a friend 


| Leeds, 


compe 


EUMAT, 
ISHS DI 
'ABETES.%. 


rd two men engage in a discussion 

follows: 

First Man: ‘‘I say, durst ta know 
this ’ere Terry’s given a eoop to bes’ 
jswimmer i’ company?’’ 

Second Man: ‘‘Aye, what’s that 
fo 

st Man: ‘‘Oh, I suppose it’s to 
eep them play-aetors clean.’’ 
er ee. 


WELL-KNOWN theologian said in 


| he ven after they | \ 
t 1 ing the pau a a 


| recent address: 

2 mu | ‘*Thomas A, Edison tells us 
EE ' ftime | that he thinks the soul is not immortal, 
fs f) A u ir | But, after all, what does this great 
iE jit L Slag S30 ape Apolo wizard know about souls? His forte 
| ily eumutiam.rhenm |i8 electricity and machinery, and when 
EE j ‘ ‘ jhe talks of souls be reminds me irrest 
thes of} ibly of the young lady who visited the 
lie FT od Baldwin Locomotive Works and then 
if * | told how a locomotive is made, 

{ bmeegacwer ian? | ‘***You pour,’ she said, ‘a lot of sand 

weet Ten tee) ; 


into @ 


jstove | 


lot of boxes, and you throw old 
Is and things into a furnace, 
and then you empty the molten stream 
into a nole in the sand, and everybody 
yells and swears. Then you pour it 
out, let it cool, and pound it, and then 
you put in it a thing that bores holes 


t 


W. F. YOUNG. P. 0, F., 210 7 
LYMANS, L Montreal, Canotion Agents, 

tho furabhed by M ) HOLE & WYNSE CO, Wianlpeg 

THE AATIONAL DUCE & CHEMICAL CO. Winnipeg & Cab 

Gary wud HEAIELSON BUUd. O0., Lid, Vancouver, 


in it. Then you serew it together and 

et ee a eee a ee i peing it, and pnt steam Jp 1b, aod) at 

Dr Martel’s Female Pills goes splendidly; and they take it to 
. : 


a drafting room and make a blue print 
of it. 
have 


But one thing I forgot!—they 
to make a boiler. One man -gets 
inside and one gets outside, and they 


EIGHTEEN YE‘RS THE STANDARD 


Prescribed and recommended for women’s ail 


ments, a scientifically prepared remedy of} pound frightfully; and then they tie 
proven wortu. The result from their use is/it to the other thing, and you ought to 
quick and permanent. For sale at all drug see it go!’’ 
stores. A iS a 
1° not sneer at the juvenile intel 
5 lect,’’ said a district superintend- 
Here Sa Home Dye ent. ‘‘Sometimes a boy can ask 
} questions that a man can’t answer,’’ 
That And he went on to tell of an experi 
ANYONE ence he had when he was principal of 
one of the New York schools, He was 
Can Use. saad on by a teacher to come to her 
aid, 
HOME DYEING has | ‘It’s all right,’’ said she, ‘until 
simenp hess scp or natural history hour comes, Sammy 


Jones lives on a farm, and he thinks 
he knows more about natural history 
|than the man that invented it. He 
keeps asking me questions—and if I 
janswer them Sammy laughs, and if I 
don’t the ehildren do, Discipline 
simply gone to pot, The children would 
give up their recess if I would lengthen 
the natural history hour by five min 
utes.’’ 
‘6 So,"! 


taking-- Not so when 
you use 
DY.O-LA Bei 
The JOHNSON- 
RICHARDSON 
GO., Limited, 


1s 


ONE®rs 108 ALL KINDS of co0es 


JUST THINK OF ITI 
“LA you can color either Wool, 
or Mixed Goods Perfectly with 
No chance of using the 


3 Dye. said the 
ye for the Goods you have to color, 


school superintend 
WRONG 


ent, ‘fin the pride of my manhood I 

told her I would eome to her rescue, 

AKE A DOSE OF Worms sap the strength and under 
mine the vitality of children, Strength 


en them by using Mother G 
Exterminator to drive 
sites. 


ree” Worm 
out the para 


SO’S 


EST 
for COUGHS cOLD 


THE REVIEW, 


BOW ISLAND, ALBERTA 


Women With Weakness 
For all weakness from which girls 
and women suffer, no surer remedy ex 
ists than Dr, Hamilton’s Pills, They 
maintain that bracing health every wo 
man so earnestly desires; they uproot 
disease, and bring strength that lasts 


till old age, 
‘*No medicine could be more bene 
| ficial than Dr, Hamilton's Pills,’’ writes 


| Mrs. Mary E, Ayrton of Victoria, ‘1 
have been strengthened, my digestion 
is better, I have improved in color and 
feol considerably better since using Dr, 
|Hamilton’s Pills.’’ Sold everywhere, 
25e per box or five boxes for one dollar, 


ee 


‘One short sharp answer will denote to 
Sammy that the matinee is over.’ The 
jteacher weleomed my aid, That after. 
noon I dropped in and took charge of 
}the exercises. I told the children I 
|}would allow just one question each. 
Aad Sammy stumped me, I had hardly 
jmade the announcement before his hand 
was up. 

“What is it, Sammyf’’ I asked, 
‘‘Has a duck eyebrows?’’ asked Sam- 
jmy. 

| . . *. 

ERE is the true story of how Re- 
pe presentative Champ Clark of 
| Missouri, who has got a_half- 
nelson on the speakership of the next 
House at Washington, got his name. 
He told it himself to a reporter: 

My parents named me James Beau- 
champ Clack (he said), They didn’t 
christen me because they were Camp- 
bellites and didn’t believe in christen- 
ing. I hadn’t been noticing things 
very long before I discovered that there 
is a J, ». Clark at nearly every post- 
office in the United States. One day 
I went dowa into Kentucky to a place 
where as usual there was a man named 
J. B. Clark. Nearly all of my mail 
}went to him, He was a queer sort of 
fellow, and he opened my letters and 
sent them back to the writera When 
I found that out, you may be sure I 
got mad. I then and there decided to 
change my name, 

The first thing I did was to drop off 
the ‘‘James.’’ I thought it would be 
a nice thing to be called Beauchamp 
Clark. But the first thing I knew they 
were calling me Beechamp, Boochamp, 
Bichamp, Bawchamp, and evety other 
kind of ‘‘Champ.’’ Nobody could pro- 
nounce it right. I never was certain I 
could either. So I just dropped off the 
first part and kept the ‘‘Champ.’’ 

It was the best thing I ever did. I'll 
bet you almost anything you want that 
there is no man in Congress that gets 
his full name printed in the papers as 
often as I do, Other fellows are re- 
ferred to as Representative Smith, Re- 
presentative Jones, ete., but they call 
{me Champ Clark, Just how much that 
jlucky name has to do with my political 
success I can’t say, but I know it has 
done a lot. 


THE OBELISK AND THE PIRATE 


‘WYWO or three years ago there foun- 
dered at sea the good old ship 
Dessoug, a stout craft that had a 

long and varied career which ended in 

her serving in the humble capacity of 

a coal transport. The Dessoug was 

launched in Scothene sin 1864,-and—her 

most notable féat was the bringing to 
the States of the obelisk that was pre- 
sented to the city of New York by the 

Khedive of Egypt. 

| An interesting story is told in con 

nection with this voyage of the Des 

soug, seeing that the vessel was, strict- 
ly speaking, a ‘‘pirate’’ during that 
cruise, 

A lieutenant in the service of the 
United States was commissioned to go 
to Alexandria to bring the obelisk. Act- 
ing in behalf of his country, the lieuten- 
ant purehased the Dessoug trom a 
steamship company in the eastern Med- 
iterranean for the sum of twenty-five 
thousand dollars. Two plates were re- 
moved from the bows and the big obe- 
lisk was rolled right into the hold, 
where it was made secure and the plates 
were replaced. Although the old boat 


met with terrific storms on the way 
over and her machinery became dis- 
abled, she brought the cbelisk safely 
into port. 

The romantic feature of the trip, 


however, lay in another phase of the 
Dessoug’s experience. When it was de 
cided by the officer mentioned to buy 
the ship curious complications arose, He 
was warned that if he applied for clear 
ance papers many attachments would 
be placed on the boat by reason of debts 
owing to English and Greek merchants 
by the ruler of Egypt. So as soon as 
the obelisk was aboard and properly 
fastened, the ship put to sea without 
any 1ormality. 


sun incessantly heats part of the terres 
trial globe; so the first cause of rain is 
the sun sent to earth an unvarying 
certain times it is reasonable to sup 
pose that the earth at such times® is 
overheated by the sun. This is a faet 
and not a theory, 

Ancient astronomers beliéved that 
the sun sent to eareb ah unvarying 
quantity of heat. To-day the sun is eon 
sidered to be a variable star, After re 
curring intervals of some eleven ye®rs 
and six months the sun appears to its 
observers as an immense ball of fire, 
blazing like the newly fed fires of a 
forge. The fires glow and the elements 
(which in their normal state are gase- 
ous) decompose and separate, their sep- 
aration and decomposition being the 
effect of the increase of heat. 

During sun storms, photographed by 
means of the powerful instruments of 
modern astronomy, some of the flames 
have attained a height equal to the dis- 
tance between the moon and the earth, 
At such times fire springs from all parts 
of the sun’s surface and the sun-spots 
increase in number and in size. 

In former times the sun’s storms ware 
supposed to be the results of a mo. 
mentary cooling of the planet; now they 
were supposed to be the results of a mo- 
are regarded as indications of very high 
solar temperature. ‘The interval be- 
tween the storms may be less than 
eleven and a half years; it may be 
much longer. This fact should be con- 
sidered in comparing the sun’s activity 
and the earth’s climate. 

Since the year 1610 the sun has been 
under man’s observation and its periods 
are known to have been variable. Some 
of its phases have been short; others 
have been very long. Some have been 
of marked fury; others have been calm, 
During the last half of the nineteegth 
century the sun was notably calm, Re- 
cent solar study has revealed the exist- 
ence of remarkable laws, There is one 

eneral rule: two normal periods are 

ollowed by a period of great activity. 

Fifty-four meteorological stations in 
England have recorded excessive rain- 
falls when sun-spots were most numer- 
ous and most threatening, and a com- 
parison of the registers of the world’s 
metecrological stations shows that in- 
undations have been worst when the 
disturbance on the sun was greatest. In 
1903 astronomers traced the solar in- 
fluence in the rain eurves mapped for 
the region of Paris. To the fluctuations 
due to that influence they attributed 
the great inundation of the Seine. 

Since the tenth century the European 
climate has been divided into periods of 
drought and of humidity, obviously 
traceable, like the variations of the lev- 
els of the great lakes, to the influence 
of the sun’s cycles, These facts justify 
the claim that meteorology is based on 
very simple and very reasonable prin- 
ciples. 


WAVES ON THE GREAT SALT 
LAKE 
ECENTLY there was afforded a con 
vincing proof of the weight of the 
waters of the Great Salt Lake. 

A strong gale of wind was blowing 
over the lake and driving its surface 
into low, white-capped ridges, while 
along the shore the foam lay like flat 
banks of newly fallen snow. If that 
gule bwd-pissed weross’a lake of fresh 
water of ike extent, it would unques 
tionably have produced such an agita- 
tion of its surface that navigation 
in small boats would have been difficult 
if not highly perilous. 

But the waters of the Great Salt 
Lake, although driven into ridges as 
just remarked, showed a curious resist- 
ance to the wind, and the waves, rising 
to only a slight elevation, moved with 
an appearance of lethargy that the eye 
could not but notice, 

Yet there was an immense momentum 
stored up in these low, heavy, slowly 
moving waves, Venturing into the 
water at a point where the depth did 
not exceed four feet, the observer found 
that it was impossible to stand against 


Now, the United States Congress did 
not permit the American flag to be 
flown over craft built abroad, and the 
captain durst not raise the Egyptian 
eclors since he had not officially cleared 
from the Alexandria custom-house. The 
Dessoug was, therefore, literally a pir- 
ate ship, and as such fair prize for any 
civilized nation that should capture her, 

The officer took the precaution, how- 
ever, to write to the governor of Gib- 
raltar, the only port whereat he intend: 
ed to stop, stating the exact facts and 
requesting that he direct the officer who 
should come aboard to make only a 
guperficial examination, 

Before Alexandria was left the name 
of the boat was painted on the quarters 
and on the bows in letters more than a 
yard high, This was done in order that 
her identity might be fixed by any ves 
sel conceiving the notion of firing a shot 
across the bows, 

The governor at Gibraltar proved 
complaisant and allowed the nationless 
craft to coal and provision at his port, 
Had he chosen, he could have seized the 
pirate and sent the obelisk in the hold 
to England. 


FLOODS AND SUN-SPOTS 


Y geographers floods are attributed 
to the destruetion of the forests; 
astronomers have attributed them 

to comets; meteorologists assert that 
they are due to the rain, 

When rain falls continuously for 
days, it is natural to ask: Where does it 
all come from? It is evident that it 
comes fro mthe clouds, and all know 
that clouds are formed by the evapora: 
tion of the water of the oceans, The 
evaporations take place because the 


Shilohs Cure 


them, 

The curious buoyancy of the water, 
containing twenty-two per cent. of salt 
in solution, increased the helplessness 
of the bather. He was not submerged, 
but was lifted and carried like a cork. 

It would probably have been impos- 
sible to dive through an oncoming wave 
after the manner practised by bathers 
along the Atlantie coast. In the Great 


Salt Lake people are not drowned 
through sinking, but strangled while 
still afloat. The bitter water may en 


ter the air passages with fatal effect, 
but the body floats until it reaches the 
shore or is picked up. 


The Herseman 


N a leading editorial last week, that 
excellent authority on harness horse 
matters, the Horse Review of 'Chi- 

cago, takes up the matter of the neg: 
lect of horsemen to make their entries 
for race meetings in proper form, a 
carelessness which eauses no end of 
trouble to the American Trotting Reg- 
ister Association, compilers of the Year 
Book, an invaluable work to the horse- 
men themselves, 

As a rule, secretaries of harness 
horse meetings are so euger to get en- 
tries that they will accept them in any 
old shape, proper or improper, as long 
as the entry fee is forthcoming, when 
a little effort on their part to get the 
color, sex, sire and dam of the horse 
entered would save a great deal of 
work for others later on, and bring the 
sport of harness racing up to a higher 
standard, Many horsemen take it for 
granted that all they have to do in 
making entries is to give the names of 
their horses and the classes in which 
they wish to start them, and leave it 
to the secretary to do the rest, the 
secretary, in nine cases out of ten, not 
knowing anything about the breeding 
of the horsese so entered, In accepting 
such entries the secretaries are also to 
blame. it would take but little time 
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While more prevalent in winter, when 
sudden changes in the weather try the 
strongest constitution, colds and coughs 
and ailments of the throat may come 
in any season, At the first sight of 
derangement use Bickle’s  Anti-Con- 
sumptive Syrup. Instant relief will be 
experienced, and use of the medicine 
until the cold disappears will protect 
the lungs from attack, For anyone 
with throat or chest weakness it cannot 
be surpassed, 


to write each neglectful horseman for 
the information that is required under 
the rules of the National Trotting As- 
sociation. Rule Two reads as follows; 

“The entry shall give the name and 
address of the owner, and if signed by 
an agent, the name and address of the 
sdid agent; also the name and color of 
the horse, whether a stallion, gelding, 
or mare, the name of the sire, ahd the 
name of the dam, if known; if un- 
known, it shall be so stated in the 
entry. If any of those requirements 
are not complied with, the offending 
party may be fined not less than $5.00 
or more than $50.00 for each offence, 
and if the facts are falsely stated for 
the purpose of deception, the guilty 
party shall be fined, suspended, and 
Fg cae i 

t is a notorious fact that this rule, 
important as it is, has been ignored 
completely by many horsemen and see- 
retaries, Why this is the case is hard 
to understand. Ignorance cannot be 
pleaded as an excuse, for there is not 
a man in a thousand who makes an 
entry that does not know the name, 
color and sex of the horse he is enter- 
ing, and few there are who do not know 
the sire and the dam of the horse. Still, 
this necessary information is not given 
simply through carelessness, but if the 
governing associations would inflict a 
few penalties as provided in Rule Two, 
the desired result would soon be brought 
about. The Horse Review carried on a 
systematic campaign after the publica- 
tion of the Year Book for 1908, and 
by means of private correspondence and 
through the medium of its columns suc- 
eceded in recovering the pedigrees of 
many horses, the breeding of which was 
recorded as untraced, This work, com- 
mendable as it was on the part of the 
Review, should never have been neces- 
sary. 

It is not very many years since the 
writer, in attendance at one of the big- 
gest race meetings ever held on the 
ice in Canada, had occasion to call upon 
the secretary to obtain information 
about certain horses which should have 
appeared on the regular programme, 
but which were omitted; but this office 
was not forthcoming ever from the 
secretary in person, who knew as little 
about the sires and dams of the leading 
horses at his meeting as it is possible to 
imagine. The entry forms were refer- 
red to, but, like the secretary, they 
were devoid of information, so a ecan- 
vass of the drivers had to be made, and 


A Purely Vegetable Pill—The chief 
ingredients of Parmelee’s Vegetable 
Pills are mandrake and dandelion, seda- 
tive and purgative, but perfectly harm- 
less in their action, They cleanse and 
purify and have a most healthful effect 
upon the seeretions of the digestive 
organs. The dyspeptic and all who suffer 
from liver and kidney ailments will 
find in these pills the most effective 


medicine in concentrated form that has | 


yet been offered to the suffering. 


Useful Around the Porm 


‘Enelosed please find ene dollar for 
which please send nm two large 50¢ bot 
tles of Nerviline. It%s a remedy that | 
do vot eare to be without. Tt is 
pecially good around tho farm for man 
or beast, The Worst neuralgia it oures 
at onee, For) a cold, tore throat, or 
chest affection, nothing is better fan 


Nerviline,’’ 
(Signed) ‘‘Richard Hamlya, 
‘French River, Owt.’’ 
Nerviline to-day, Sold By all 
25e and 50e bottles. ‘ 


Get 
dealers in 


as they were widely seattered, the taak 
was not the most pleasant, wigh the 
thermometer registering about tem be- 
low zero. ‘This failure of the retary 
to obtain the name of the sire and dam 
of one horse in partienlar, at this same 
meeting, made it possible for one owner 
to pull off the biggest coup that bas 
ever been known at a harness herve 
meeting in this country, It has bees 
generally supposed that this owner was 
within his rights in doing as he did, 
but a reference to Rule Two will show 
that he was transgressing the rules of 
the N.T.A.,, and as the meeting in qnes- 
tion was held under the protection of 
the big association, the secretary was 
really a party to the deception. Ut is 
doubtful if it has ever occurred to ais 
secretary that there had been a 
infraction of the rules under wh bis 
meeting was conducted, but there was. 
Every horseman in Canada knows the 
horse that was the medium of the 
‘‘killing,’’ and all will agree that if 
the advance information as to his sex, 
color, sire, and dam had been given 
with his entry, as required by the rae 
ing rules, and had appeared en the 
seore card, this ‘*killing’’ would have 
been-of much smaller proportions, Now 
ever, the owner, whose name is almost 
as well known as that of his famous 
horse, is a real good sportaman, aad I 
for one am not sorry he slipped ever 
the trick, even if he did leave himself 
liable to a fine. 


‘*T told you in so many words net 
to dare to take a drink teday!’’ said 
Mrs. Jawback, ‘‘Tha’sh what y’ did, 
m’ dear,’’ agreed Mr. Jawbaek. ‘‘Yeou 
told me in so many words that T couwa 
n’t remember ’em.’’ 


‘‘Bhe’s very wealthy?’’ 
‘*Money left to her?’’ ‘‘No; she is the 
author of a book entitled ‘Hints te 
Beautiful Women.’ ’’ ‘‘I presume all 
the beautiful womer in the country pur 
chased it.’? ‘*No, but all the plain wo 
men did.’’ 
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you not only cure the local trouble but also permaseatly 
strengthen the whole body. 

The Beech Tar in the Syrup is soothing and healing 
while the Cod Liver Oil stimulates the appetite and in 
creases the weight and bodily vigor. 
the pleasant tasting syrup. 


Both are united in 
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CHAPTER XVII 
The Dean’s Telegram 

ENTLEMEN,’’ said Rice, at tho 
first moment the trio had an op- 
portunity of conferring, ‘I have 
given the. matter careful consideration 
since we last met. | have concluded— 
and I am certain that you will agree 
with me—that affairs have reached a 

crisis. Am I right!*’ 

Fiseher~and Snyder 
Riee continued: 

‘*In some way or other, I have been 
foreed, thus far, into the leadership in 
af things connected with this unfor- 
tunate affair, I now wish to take a 
baek seat in the deliberations, But not 
on aecount of a desire to shirk any re 
sponsibilittes, | assure you; simply be- 
cause I believe that if you expect to 
find a way out of your troubles, you 
must let some other head govern. How 
ever, before I step down, let me say 
this: We have now come to a point 
where further beating about the bush 
is wapossible, Hither to-night the body 
will be discovered, or we must dispose 
of it so that no traces of it can be 
found.’’ 

Snyder shifted uneasily in his seat. 

“There is but one other course open 
te ws,’’ Rice went on, Snyder looked 
hopeful. Could it be that Rice had 
selved the problem? Was there a ray 
ef suxshine somewhere? The mathema- 
tieian’s next words dashed his hopes to 
the ground. ‘‘We can appear before 
the proper authorities, confess our com 
licity in the—er—crime, and let the 

w take its course.’’ 

Pischer gruited, Snyder shrunk, He 
looked at Rice with a horror-stricken 
countenance. 

‘*The law?’’ he repeated. 

‘«The law,’’ said Rice coolly. ‘‘I am 
aot versed in legal matters, but IT am 
morally certain that the things which 
we have aone have placed us within 
the pale of the law. I am morally cer- 
tain that we are guilty of crimes suf- 
ficient to place us in the penitentiary.’’ 

**Or de madhouse!’’ said Fischer. 

‘Or the madhouse,’’ agreed Rice. 
‘*T myself incline to the belief that a 
eourt, hearing our story, would immedi- 
ately decide that we were insane, I 
have no doubt that we have been, since 
—since the beginning of the unfortu 
nate affair. | +7 

**Hold on,’’ said Fischer impatient- 
ly, ‘‘ Vat if we are insane or criminals? 
Ve don't vish to be punished as either, 
I swear I don’t, if I ean help it,’’ 

Rice smiled. 

‘*Dr. Fischer,’’ said he, ‘‘I judge 
that you have a suggestion to make, 
In that case | am perfeetly willing to 
let you take the leadership.’’ He sat 
down with an air of resignation and 
preeeeded to listen to the German, who 
was not loath to speak, 

“*Vell,’’ said Fischer, ‘‘so be it, 
You say the ody will surely be~found 
by te-night. It vill, if der glow does 
not subside, And [I don’t think it cill, 
Sof Vat is to be done? Dis!’’ He 
leaned forward in his chair, his sharp 
blue eyes fixed on Rice and Snyder. He 
held one hand a few inches above the 
desk at his side, At the conclusion of 
each word in his next statement he 
brought his hand. down with a smart 
blow on the desk, making the intervals 
dramatic pauses. What he said was 
this: 

‘*Let us find der body!’’ 

**What!’’ Rice and Snyder spoke in 
unison, but their word was in the man- 
ner of an exclamation, not an inter- 
rogation. They both eaught Fischer’s 
meaning at ence. 

“*T mean,’’ the German continued, 
‘fae long as somebody has got to find it, 
let us. Let us lead a searching party. 
Let us, as scientists, volunteer to find 
out vat der strange glow is. Und den 
—vell?’’ He waved his hand as though 
dispelling every cloud that now dimmed 
their uorizon, and sank back into his 
ehair with a sigh of satisfaction. 

‘*Piseher,’’ said Rice, ‘‘you have 
sélved it! You have solved it!’’ 

**You have saved our lives,’’ 
elared Snyder, 

‘*Ugh!’’ said. Fischer, trying to look 
modest. 

Tt was agreed then, that that was to 
be their method of procedure, and they 
went about their day’s work with the 
lightest hearts they had known in many 
hours, Dean Quimby noted the change 
of demeanour in his associates, and was 
at a loss to account for it. Had they 
heard from Hopkins? Was the wander- 
ing scholar coming back? What was 
i? He wished that Sullivan were in 
Graydon, so that he could confer with 
him. 

During the day the Dean received two 
very important communications. One 
was from Professor Gordon, a letter 
dated New York, and sent by special 
delivery. It ran as follows: 

“*My dear Dean: 

**T am writing to beg your pardon for 
my sudden departure from Graydon yes- 
terday, It was entirely unexpected 
and : eannot fully explain it in this 
letter. I assure you, however, that it 
was absolutely necessary, as I shall con- 
vinee you upon my return, 

**T say ‘upon my return,’ but I do 
sot know whether I shall return. At 
least, I cannot say with absolute cer- 
tainty when it will take place, I am 
andergoing a course of severe mental 
terture, the nature’ of which I cannot 
confide in you, The result may be that 
E shall return to-day; perhaps not for 


nodded assent, 


de- 


seme days. Perhaps, but I trust not, 
never. 

**In any case, I beg you will believe 
that an thing which I have done, any- 


thing that you may hear that I have 
done, has been done from the best mo- 
another, let me assure tives, 123123 
tives, Furthermore, if I 4 speak for 
another, let me assure you that the dis- 
graceful gossip concerning an estimable 
ace lady of the college and Professor 
hg ns is with absolutely no founda- 


D, 
“yz our pardon for this ungainly 
emeient Tar PY could say what is in 
me to say; but I cannot. Whatever 
happens, my esteemed sir, I thank you 
fer your many kindnesses to me, and beg 
‘yloskur us 0) pemorjye oq 03 
** Yours sincerely, 
‘‘GEORGE GORDON.’’ 
When the Dean had read and re-read 


nnocent 


A MYSTERY STORY 


(Copyright, 1910, by Duffield & Company) 


this letter half a dozen times, he wiped 
his glasses, sighed and said: 

‘'T really do wish that detective were 
here’’ 

As the next best thing, there came a 
telegram from Sullivan, It said: 

‘*Get samples of ice-pond water. Tn- 
vestigate story of Dan Hawkins about 
seeing Ghost. Have books on radium 
ready for me and wateh Fischer, Sny- 
der and Rice, Astounding develop- 
ments in Hopkins case. Will arrive six 
forty-five, ’* 

‘*Bless me!’’ exelaimed the Dean. 
‘What's the matter? Watch Snyder, 
Rice and Fischer! Good Lord! | What 
a marvellous man, to know already that 
there is a change in those professors 
since yesterday! Where was the tele- 
gram from? Stamford, Conn, He must 


have travelled further than he ex 
pected. And Gordon’s letter from New 
York! Maybe Sullivan—— Pshaw! 


This is no matter for me to try and 
figure out. I simply cannot! Oh, I wish 
he would arrive!’’ 

But he followed out Sullivan's re- 
quest—or instruction—te the letter, and 
obtained from the college library all the 
literature on radium that it contajned. 
He even asked some of the professors if 
they had any volumes on the subject. 
When he chanced to meet Snyder in the 
hall and asked him, the Dean was sur- 
prised at the other’s actions. Snyder 
came along the hall looking quite cheer- 
ful, for him, Certainly he appeared to 
be in a better frame of mind than the 
Dean had seen him during the first part 
of the week.’ He greeted the Dean with 
a cordial ‘‘Good-morning,’’ and was 
about to pass, when the Dean said: 

“Oh, by the way, Professor Snyder, 
do you happen to have any books on 
radium in your room?’?’ 

Snyder’s face turned the color of 
parchment. He looked at the Dean with 
glassy eyes. He stammered) something 
to the effect that he didn’t know any- 
thing about the new metal, and fled 
precipitately, leaving the older man 
looking after him in open-mouthed 
wonder, 

‘‘Wateh Snyder!’’ said the Dean to 
himself. ‘‘I should think he ought to 
be watched. He's insane!’’ 

It did not surprise the gardener to 
have the Dean direct him to go over to 
Bradley ’s ice-pond and fill two or three 
glass jars and a wooden pail with water. 
Everyone in town was excited over the 
ice-pond water, and quite naturally, the 
Dean, being a man of science, would 
want someone to analyse it. But it 
did rather astonish the gardener when 
the dignified head of the college sent 
for the man to come to his study and 
said confidently: 

‘‘T wish you would run down to the 
inn and see if there’s some sort of story 
going the rounds about Dan Hawkins— 
the blind musician—seeing a ghost or 
something. —I would like to know, be- 
cause—for personal reasons.’’ 

‘Yes, sir,’’? said the gardener, ‘‘If 
I find Hawkins, I shall bring him up 
here.’? 

‘*No,’’ said the Dean. **T say, 
though, you might ask him to call at 
my house to-night, about seven o’clock, 
You needn't say why. And you may as 
well take that water to my house too,’’ 

Nothing else of importance hap- 
pened during the day, and the Dean 
went home at his usual hour, He had 
his supper, and then retired to his study 
to await the arrival of Detective Sulli- 
van. Had the detective been prompt to 
his appointment he would have seen 
an interesting picture in this room, 
The Dean sat at his desk, which was 
piled high with heavy volumes, all deal- 
ing, to judge from their titles, with ra- 
dium and its kindred elements. On the 
floor near him reposed several fruit 
jars and a Jarge bucket filled with water 
of a muddy hue. Opposite him sat Dan 
Hawkins, staring with sightless soc- 
kets, straight ahead, and chafing under 
the silence imposed upon him by the 
Dean, who had asked him to refrain 
until another guest should have come, 
Now and then the Dean locked at his 
watch and wondered what was detaining 
the detective. 

As a matter of fact, Sullivan had 
been in Graydon for some time previ- 
ous to this. When he had been able to 
collect himself sufficiently to reason 
clearly, after sending the telegram to 
the Dean from Stamford, he found that 
the train would not stop at the junction 
where connections could be made for 
Graydon, Therefore, he would have 
to go on to Boston, and would not be 
able to get to the college town that 
night. This would not do, By further} 
inquiry he learned that he could get off) 
at a stop forty miles from Graydon, and 
by careful manipulation of the trolley 
schedule, not only reach his destination 
as quickly as though he nad been able 
to make the railroad connection, but a 
full hour sooner, It would require a 
walk of a little over a mile from the 
end of the trolley, but he did not mind 
that, 

A few minutes before six, therefore,! 
found him opposite to the railroad sta-) 
tion. His road would take him past the 
college grounds and down the hill into} 
the village. The college was silent, the! 
last person having left it for the day. | 
Sullivan looked at the building and his— 
manner resumed the flerceness that had! 
come over it at the moment he had 
found that Gordon and Ernesta were 
not aboard the train, His lips were 
still swollen from the blow which the 
young professor had struck him, and his 
eyes gleaméd with a, bitter hatred from 
under the brim of a hat much too large 
for his head, which he had borrowed 
from a brakeman, 

‘*T’ve got them! I’ve got them dead 
right!’’ he muttered; ‘‘and I’d like to 
clean the job up to-night!’’ 

A ray of the setting sun fell upon the 
diamond in his searf and for a moment 
he imagined that once more the jewel 
was under the influence of the strange 
power that had made it shine out in the 
woods on Monday night, He soon re- 
alised that this was not so, but the in- 
cident recalled to his mind the fact that 
he was only a few rods from the ice- 

nd. As he was ahead of his schedule 
e-thought he would go off his course a 
little and make a personal inspection of 
the water about whose strange actions 
he had read in the morning paper. 
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}elear up everything to-night. 
| prepared 


So he turned to the left and trav- 
ersed the short track of woods until he 
came out upon the pond at a point near 
the ice-house. The grass showed evi- 
donce of aes been tramped by many 
feet, and broken bottles and empty 
tins scattered along the bank told the 
story of events of the past few hours. 
The detective noticed all. this, and 
dipped his hand in the water, To the 
touch it was just like any other water, 
and he could not detect any strange 
tingling sueh as the paper had de- 
seribed. 

As a matter of fact, the condition 
had worn off by this time, and Bradley ’s 
ice-pond was the same as of old. Dis- 
appointed, but more eager than ever to 
find out some clue that would lead to 
the consumation of his efforts to solve 
the mystery, Sullivan stocd up and 
looked about, The ice-house eanght his 
attention, : 

On entering, almost the first thing to 
meet his eyes was a pile of boards in 
one corner, about which was sprinkled 
a good deal of sawdust. 

‘*Aha!’? said he, thinking of the few 
grains of the same material which still 
remained in hi& vest pocket. Behind 
the boards, as he pulled them away 
from the wall, he found a quantity of 
strange bluish paper, and a lot of 
string, knotted and tangled, evidently 
the covering taken from some large 
bundle. He pulled the paper out on 
the floor and sprond a piece of it flat, 
It was still light enough in the ice- 
house to detect on the surface of. the 
paper some peculiar markings, blurred 
and indistinet, but suggesting a photo- 
graphic imprint, though of what object 
he had no idea, Suddenly one spot on 
the paper made him gasp, It distinetly 
resembled a human eye!  Frantieally 
he examined all the other pieces of 
paper, and found them al] more or less 
marked with these same blurrish spots. 
What he imagined them to be he could 
not himself have told, but he was cer- 
tain that they told some story if he 
could only unravel it. He gathered the 
sheets of paper together, and rolled up 
the twine, which he stuffed in his pock- 
et. Then he hurried out of the building, 
with the paper shoved up under his 
coat, which he buttoned tightly. 

At the foct of the college hill he 
encountered Mrs, Hopkins, The woman 
was walking like a person asleep, her 
hollow eyes looking straight ahead but 
seeing nothing. Her gaunt, haggard 
appearance betokened the loss of sleep 
and hours spent in -mental suffering. 
At first she did not see the detective, 
and would have passed on, but he spoke 
to her. She stopped, gazed at him in a 
dazed way, and then, suddenly recog: 


nizing him, flew to him with a ery of | 


inquiry. 

“Oh, Mr. Sullivan!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘*Where have you been? An¢ 
have you found out?  Whiere 
Oh, where is he?’’ 

‘*Calm yourself, madam,’’ said Suli- 
van; ‘‘T have been away on mighty 
important business, As to where your 
husband is——’’ » 

‘*Tell me, tell me!’’ she pleaded, 

‘*Well,’’ he was obliged to confess, 
“‘T can’t—that is, exaetly. But I ean 
assure you, madam, that he isn’t s¢ 


far off, and you may get word of him! 


most any time now.’’ 

‘*Oh,’’ she cried, eagerly, ‘‘he is 
coming back! He is coming back! I 
shall see him again!’’ 

All traces of resentment against her 
husband, however cruelly he may have 
treated her, had vanished. All she 
thought of now was to have him with 


her again. She would forgive any- 
thing. She even found herself taking 
the blame for the whole unfortunate 


affair. It had been her lack of sym- 
pathy in his work, her coldness, that 
had driven him away, She would be a 
different wife to him from now on, But 


Sullivan, though he did not tell her 
so, did not believe that she would 
ever see the professor alive again. In 


response to her hopeful exclamation, he 
said: 

‘Well, madam, let us hope, let us 
hope. Anyway, I ean’t tell you more 
at present, I would advise you to go 
home and wait. I will see you later 
in the evening, and perhaps we can 
Only be 
he was about to add, 
‘*fon the worst,’’ but changed his mind, 
and said, ‘‘for disappointment. ’’ 

‘*More!’’ said Mrs. Hopkins with a 
bitter smile. ‘TI can’t stand very much 
more! Not very much!’?’ 

Sullivan watched her go-toward her 
home, Then he turned and hurried to 
the Dean’s house, 

It was late when he came out again. 
In the meantime, he-had heard the story 


De 


cf Dan Hawkins, and made the blind|is not far to seek, considering the eruel | 


fiddler swear to what he had seen, Sul- 
livan sent him away under a pledge of 
secrecy to tell his story to nobody else. 
Then he and the Dean went over the 
entire ease thoroughly, 

‘I’ve got here what I think are 
elues,’’ said he, taking the batch of 
newspaper clippings out of bis pocket. 
‘*The reason I think so is that they 
are all about this new thing they call 
radium, and I’ve been told that Pro- 
fessor Hopkins was some daffy about 
the thing himself. Let’s lock ‘em 
over,’’ 

As a result of this looking over, they 
learned enough to pA them sit star- 
ing at each other in dumb amazement. 

There was an account f an experi- 
ment by Dr, Emil Javal, a distinguished 
Parisian scientist, blind from birth, 
who had succeeded in making the blind 
see by means of radinm barium ear- 
bonate, the ordinary radium of com- 
merece, 

‘Read that again,’’ eried Sullivan, 
when the Dean had made him aequaint- 
ed with the facts of this report. The 
Dean did so. ‘‘By Jove!’’ said Sulli- 
van, ‘*don’t it look like this blind 
pre story might have something in 

“It certainly does,’’ assented 
Dean, ‘‘Radium does many strange 
things, Its effect on diamonds, for in- 
stanee——’? 

‘*What’s that?’’ demanded the de- 
teetive ,putting his hand unconsciously 


the 


on the gem in his searf; ‘‘what does | married. 


it do to diamonds?’’ 


to nothing else, except, in rare ea 
to certain kinds of stone. The diamon 
glows, seems to throw ont living rays, 
and acts most peculiarly.’’ 

“‘And how long does this last?’’ de- 
manded Sullivan breathlessly, 

‘*A very short time after the influ. 
enco of the radium rays is removed,’’ 
said the Dean, ‘'Why?'’, 

Then Sullivan went on to tell him of 
the affair in the woods on Monday 
night, when his diamond behaved so 
peculiarly. 

**You must have been in close juxta- 

sition to some radio-active substance, 

wonder what it was,’’ was the Dean’s 
conclusion, 

“‘T'm going to find out, and mighty 
quick,’’ said Sullivan, with an odd look 
in his eye. ‘*And now, Dean, here’s 
something else.’’ 

From under his coat he took out the 
sheets of paper which he had found in 
the ice-house. 

‘What’s that paper?’’? he asked. 
‘Use any of it around the college?’’ 

‘Why, yes,’’ said the Dean, ‘That 
is blue-print paper—a sensitized paper 
used in photography. Where did you 
get it?’’ 

‘Never mind, just yet,’’ said Sulli- 
van, ‘*What I want to know is, isn’t 
there something among those clippings 
about a man taking photographs with 
radium???’ 

(To be continued) 


THE GREAT NAPOLEON ON TOAST 


ODERN history contains no figure 
who dominates the stage of the 
world like that of the great Na- 

peleon; There is no one whose life is 
more eagerly read and studied; and al- 
thongh it is now a hundred years since 
he straddled across the face of Europe, 
biographies, character sketches and 
memoirs of this remarkable man con- 
tinue to stream from the press. 

The latest volumes on Napoleon, by 
Mr. A. M. Broadley, bear witness to 
the remarkable manner in which he 
bulked in the affairs of men and nations 
—for he was ‘‘more extensively carica- 
tured than any man who ever lived.’’ 

In the preparation of this work, Mr. 
Broadley has diligently searched pub- 
lic and private collections of prints both 
at home and abroad for contemporary 
caricatures of the Emperor of the 
French, As a result, his volumes con- 
tain reproductions of over 200 of these 
cartoons, by the caricaturists of prac- 
tically every European nationality. 

These pietures are all worth atten- 
tion, as they give an excellent, insight 
into the opinion of Napoleon held by 
his contemporaries. 

One naturally turns first to the Bri- 
tish caricatures of Napoleon, and it is 
aiginbe din, to find that the Emperor 
|was more caricatured by British artists 
than by those of any other nationality. 
{Probably this was due to the. fact that 
it was not so easy for him to lay hands 
on them. 

The leading British earicaturists of 
Napcleon were those mighty giants of 
the pencil, Rowland, Gillray and George 
Cruickshank. It was the father of the 
jlast-named, Isaae Cruickshank, who 
drew the first caricature of Napoleon 
published in London. ; 

The oceasion of this caricature was 


of radium pal said the Dean, ‘‘takes 
]| on a strange offulgence that is imparted 


pt the.Little Corporal’s conquest of Italy. 


FPoreibly drawn, it was vulgarly objec- 
tionable in some respects, but, at the 
same time, the elder Cruickshank hap- 
pily hits on Napoleon as an upstart, 
which was undoubtedly the opinion held 
of ‘‘Little Boney’’ in those early days 
of his curcer. 

The caricature shows the young gen- 
eral ‘sitting on a throne in tattered 
| breeches, booted and spurred, and wear- 
ing a gigantie cocked hat. He rudely 


Pope, who kneels before him holding 
jout the keys of St. Peter.’’ Napoleon 
is represented as saying: ‘‘I say, re- 
member to take off your hat when yon 
wait on a gemman!’’ 

In these days, when the question of 
jinvasion is continually being diseussed, 
it is interesting to note that the theme 
of a large number of the British eari- 
eatures was Napoleon’s threat to invade 
their island, 

However, on going over these cariea- 
tures, one is struck with the fact that, 
while the fear of the invasion was very 
real, our forbears at heart were ready 
to meet ‘‘ Boney’? and all his men with 
a fine, manly courage, 

Take, for example, the caricature, 
‘The Oak and the Mushroom,’’ by 
David Roberts. Napoleon is shown as 
a giant mushroom glaring menacingly 
at a typical British sailor. The latter 
has his left hand around the trunk of 
an oak tree, and a stout cudgel in his 
right hand, and is exclaiming: ‘‘You 
may look as eross as you please, Mr, 
Mushroom, but here stands the British 
Oak, and, by St. George and the Dragon 
not a leaf of it shall fall to 
ground!’? 

Turning to the caricatures of Napo 
leon by foreign artists, one is compelled 
to award the palm to the French them- 
selves, 

The Germans, on the other hand, are 
hitter, terribly bitter, and the reason 


the 


and brutal manner in which Napoleon 
laid waste their territories, 

But these two volumes are not mere- 
ly picture books, Mr, Broadley is to be 
complimented on his deseriptions and 
analyses of the numerous caricatures of 
Napoleon. His letter-press is, also, a 
storehouse of information about the 
caricaturists, the various personalities 
who figure. with the Emperor in their 
satirical pictures, and the special inei- 
dents which led to the designing and 
publication of the caricatures, 


THE LARGEST MAP 

B* far the largest map in the world 

is the Ordnance Survey Map of 

England, which covers 108,000 
sheets, The seale varies from one-tenth 
inch to ten feet to the mile, and its 
preparation, including both surveys and 
office-work, cost, approximately, $1,000,- 
000 a year for twenty years, 

The details are so fine that those 
sheets having a scale of even twenty- 
five inches to the mile show every fence, 
wall, hedge, and isolated tree in the 
country, Not only is the exact shape of 
every building shown,/but every porch 
and doorstep is indicated, as well as 
the material of which the structure is 
composed, Every lamp-post and fire- 
plug in the country is shown, 


He-—Yos, it’s very true; a man does 
n't learn what happiness is until’ he’s 
She-—I’m glad you’ve dis: 
covered that at last, He—Yes, and 


‘fA diamond placed under the effect! when he's married it’s too late. 


kicks away the tiara of the. }rostrate | 


HESTNUT-TREES will soon be no- 
thing but a tradition in America. 
They are being destroyed by a 

mysterious disease which, scientists 
concede, cannot be eured, In New York 
City practically every chestnut-tree is 
already dead, Over Long Island this 
tree malady is travelling fast, It is 
present in Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and, to some extent at least, 
in Maryland and Massachusetts, Tho 
whole chestnut-tree area in America, 
which reaches as far south as northern 
Virginiagand as far west as Buffalo, is 
infected, Only a few seattered trees 
«an possibly eseape. 

This blight was first discovered in 
the New York Botanieal Gardens five 
years ago, and ever since scientists have 
been working to find a remedy for it. In 
this they have been unsuecessful, The 
chestnut blight is a disease that ean 
best be compared to a ecaneer in ‘the 
human body. In some way that even 
the most expert foresters cannot deter- 
mine it eats into the living tissue of 
the tree, It does not attack any other 
tree than the chestnut, But it spreads 
from one to another of these with start- 
ling rapidity. 

hough the disease was discovered 
five years ago, the progress it has been 
making has only just been fully real- 
ized. With no possibility of stamping 
the blight out, scientists can now only 
sorrow that American forestry did not 
come into its own a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. Then the chestnut might have 
been saved. Prompt chopping down 
years ago might have arrested the epi- 
aemic, Now the devastation is too 
complete; the plague has too muelr head- 
way. In Forest Park, Brooklyn, alone, 
there are standing sixteen 
dead chestnut-trees, 

The difficulty and danger are that the 
disease spreads in almost the same man- 
ner as aoes a plague among human be- 
ings or animals, It is contagious, The 
blight forms on the tree’s bark in tiny 
pockets. In these there grow little 
spores or seeds. The wind scatters the 
spores everywhere, and any chestnut- 
tree that any spore lands on is doomed. 
The spores carry the contagion for 
miles. They are also carried in the fur 
of squirrels and in the plumage of birds, 
and in the end no tree escapes unless it 
is completely isolated. 
years the blight has been creeping 
through the chestnut forests and has 
done its work, The blight does not 
show itself in the bark until the tree is 
thoroughly infected. 


The chestnut-tree disease is a fungus. 
Science has known nothing like it be- 
fore. Nor has science ever known of} 
a plague like this that gweeps over a 

vast section of eonktere eliminating 
every tree of one particular species with | 
junerring certainty. The chestnut blight 
is a blieht of the chestnut alone, The 
Spores, no matter how or where they 
blow, infect no other trees, Nor as yet 
have American forestry experts infor- 
mation as to this dis@ase attacking the 
chestnut-tree of other countries of the 
world. In many parts of Europe tuere 
are chestnut trees, notably in Italy, 
Thus far these have eseaped. 5 

This disease starts on the outside, and 
;a dead tree, or one .in the last stages 
of the malady, can be seen to be marked 
with the little protuberances or pockets, 
| These appear almost like an eruption. 
| They\ are but the outward evidences, 
Through wounds and eracks in the bark 
| the blight strikes or eats in. It attacks 
| the living tissue just inside the bark 
;and in a few months kills the tree with- 
out ever touching the hard wood under 
neath, 

No bug or inseet plays any part in 
this devastation. The disease works in 
a ring form. It dges not spread as oth 
er fungi do, but girdles the tree, cutting 
off the sap. The tree forthwith dies 
from root to crown. A curious feature 
is that for a year from the time the! 
tree dies the hard wood within is likely | 
to be good commercially, A 

No small part of this loss is the eom 
mercial one. It is inealeulable, the 
amount of damage done in the business 
world, for the chestuut is one of the 
most important of American woods. It 
makes the best sort of railroad tie and 
is splendid for house lumber, Its bark 
is used, together with oak and hemlock, 
in tanning. Its complete disappearance 
will mean an immense loss, for there is 
nothing that can replace it, Two years 
ago it was figured that $10,000,000 
worth of chestnut trees were lost in 
New York City and the immediate vic. 
inity alone, and this was before the 
worst was known, 

Dr. William A, Murrill, of the New 
York Botanical Gardens, has made a 
thorough study of the peculiar, deadly 
tree malady, At first he thought in- 
sects were doing the damage. Long ex- 
periment showed that it was a fungus 
disease and that spraying or any other 
kind of treatment was useless, His 
scientific studies have demonstrated | 
that this ‘‘chestnut ecanker’’ is the 
most deadly plant parasite known, In 
an interview given when he had his ex- 
periments well in hand*Dr, Murrill said: 

‘*This chestnut canker, which is a 
fungus growth, works under the bark 
of the trees. The spores from the fun- 
gi are formed in the fall and disseminat. | 
ed in the spring, not by millions, but 
by billions, Wherever there is a crack 
in the bark of the tree, made by the 
wind or by the claws of a squirrel, these 
Spores are deposited and the work of 
destruction begins. We thought at first 
that eutting away the affected part and 
covering with coal-tar might be success. 
ful, but we found that it was not, A 
tree sometimes takes the disease in 
twenty places at once, and they may be 
in the highest branches of ‘the ‘tree 
where a squirrel could hardly reach 
them, That necessitates the cutting of 
a large limb, and with so much cutting 
the tree is seriously injured and the 
weak spots are left where more spores 
enter, The canker may work down in- 
side the bark for two feet before it 
shows itself on the outside, and it ean 
easily be seen that treating it in: this 
way is impossible, 

“When the disease was discovered b 
Mr. H. W. Merkel, the forester of the 
Bronx Zoological Park, he obtained an 
appropriation of two thousand dollars 
and tried spraying the trees with Bor- 
deaux Mixture, one of the best solutions 
known, He gave it a thorough trial 
but it did no good, The disease is not in 


thousand 


In this way for 


sayin netic a ee 


THE DOOM OF THE CHETS. | 
NUT TREE 


the leaves, but in the bark, and after 
the tree has been tig 4 a 8 
slight crack in the bark wifl admit 
the deadly spores and the work of >. 
truction has begun, Spraying trees has 
worked fairly well in controlling the 
pear blight, but the trees treated were 
small, usually drawf, and that was @ee 
to bacteria, while this is a fungus @is 


ease, 

“The cost of treating.a large tree 
would amount to one hundred dollars at 
least, and it is a waste of money, In the 
case of a very boautiful shade tree 
which it is desirable to preserve as I 
as possible, it might be well te treat it 
by cutting away the affected parts, and 
yossibly it could be preserved some thne 
longer: The best we can advise ie to 
have the trees cut immediately for the 
timber, which is valuable. The eanker 
is n parasite on the live tree, and as 
soon as it has killed the tree the other 
kind of fungus, which lives on dead 
wood, begins to grow and the timber is 
ruined,’’ 


THE BIG-HEARTED RACE OF THE 
FUTURE 


LY Go of the future may not be any 
rt more generous or charitable tWan 

the man of to-day, but, literatty 
speaking, he will have a much bigger 
heart, This, as well as other ven mor 
radical changes in the anatomy of man, 
will come about as the result of the 
general adoption of aviation, 

The man of to-day is not fit to fly 
His heart is neither large nor strong 
enough to withstand the stress and 
strain of high altitudes, Of eonrse 
there are exceptions, and it will be 
these exceptions that will survive, In 
each sueeessive generation the human 
heart will be better adapted’to the new 
conditions, and when ‘‘the flymg ‘ 
at last arrives it will be found that men 
will be very different to what they are 
to-day. 

The ‘*Lancet’’ confirms this peep in 
to the future, and Dr, Francis A. White 
ly, a well-known physician, who has giv 
en considerable thought to the subject 
has pointed out some other respeets in 
which the man of the future.will differ 
from us. 


‘*Tn a rarefied atmosphere, such as is 
encountered by airmen flying at great 
altitudes, there is always an inerease of 
blood pressure. This means that the 
heart is beating more quickly, even pal 
pitating, and that the rate of breathing 
is vastly accelerated. P 

‘*With the human heart and vessel+ 
as at present constituted, constant high 
blood-pressure hardens the arteries ir 
two or three years, and anyone with 


| hardened arteries is liable to death from 


heart trouble or apoplexy. 
‘*Obviously, then, the human machin+ 


;of the future, when everyone flies as « 


matter of course, will have to be of 
a very different character from that of 
the present. - 

‘*Portunately, the human machine i+ 
the most adaptable ever invented. See 
for instance, how well it has graduall; 
adapted itself to life in cities, for its 
original environment was the open air 
and it was never intended to’ live arr 
where else. 

‘*So it will adapt itself to the altered 
conditions of the aerial future in the 
way I have shortly sketehed for you 
Let me elaborate further. 

‘* First, the aerial man of the future 
will have a large, elastic heart and fw 
er arteries, so as to stand the strain of 
continnal blood-pressure, 

“‘The future man’s legs will, frem 
lack of use, become small and atre 
phied, 

‘*The necessity for a smaller suppl) 
of blood to them, coupled with the larg 
er heart necessary, will make for the 
development of larger and heavier chest 
and shoulders. The man of the future 
therefore, will tend to become rather 
top-heavy, but not more muscular. 

‘*His face will be of the ferrety type. 
His upper jaw will be greatly develop 
ed, and his expression keen, restless 
and eternally strained, 

‘Probably the greatest 
will take place in his eyes, 
become t 


alteratior 
They may 
ly and bird-like, with the 
power to gaze not only before him, but 
horizontally outwards without move 
ment of the head like a bird, 

‘Of course, this type of bird-mau 
will take many generations to de 
velop,’’ 


AUSTRALIA’S CLIMBING 
HUNTERS 


Tae is one peculiar mode of hunt 

ing which, so far as is known, i+ 

practised only by the Australian 
aborigines, , 

These natives cateh the opossum, kan 
garoo-rat, flying-squirrel, and other 
animals that live in the trunks of hol 
low trees, by eutting notches in the 
trees and climbing after their prey. A+ 
the majority of these animals are noe 
turnal in their habits, it follows that 
they fall an easy prey to the hunters, 
who take them while they are asleep 
during the day, So expert have these 
hunters become that, it is said, they are 
able to tell by the freshness of the 
scratches on the stem of the tree wher 
the animal ascended it, 

‘The hunter proceeds as follows: Un 
slinging his stone hatchet from his belt, 
he prepares to climb the tree, cutting 
notches as he ascends, The first and 
second notches are eut as he stands on 
the ground, the first notch being level 
with the thigh on the left, the second 
opposite the right shoulder; the two 
cuts are made with the hatchet, to form 
cach notch, one slauting, the other hori % 
zontal, 

Into these the big toe of each foot is in 
serted, while the elimber, stretebing his 
arm around the tree, makes the ascent 
to the uppermost outlet, where he waite 
until the rest of his party have set 
fire to the dried grass cr reeds that fil! 
the lower part of the trunk, Then the 
animal, in its endeavor to eseape from 
the smoke, rushes up the hollow trunk 


y|through the hole at the top, to be 


promptly killed by the native watehing 
for him, 

uring the time that the climber i+ 
cutting the notches he rests his whole 
weight on the toe, and in moving up 


ward he aolds t 
potas nolds the hatchet between his 
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A BODY of men, serious, erudite 
and cauttons, to whose ranks no 
woman has ever been admitted 
is debating within itself, but with all 
Paris, all France, and all the world 
awaiting the decision the wisdom of 
admitting a certain Polish woman to 
the honor of its membership, says the 
tek’ Tribune. This body is the 
Fren Academy of Sciences, and the 
woman is Mime, Sklodowska Curie, the 
a a wife of a humble professor of 

chemistry who discovered radium and 
evelved the whole seicnee of radio- 

aetivity which threatens to overturn 
the theories of @ hundred physicists and 
chemists dead and living. 

There is no evidenee that Mme. Curie 
wauts to be admitted to the Academy 
of Sciences. She has persistently re- 
fused all honors and favors thus far, 
and certainly the academy has little to 
give her. She is already fuller of 
achievements than any member of the 
austere society, Her name is now more 
widely famous than those of any ten 
men who are now debating about her 
eligibility, Certainly it would be a con- 
venueaal, honor for Mme Curie. 

The prestige of the academy is great, 
but the prestige of enormous accom. 
plishment is greater, and the scientists 
of the world in this era are beginning 
to believe that Mme. Curie stands at the 
turning point in science—the — point 
where all the fundamental theories of 
energy, light and the chemical system 
of elements will have to be discarded 
and remolded, 

Iu 1900 the Curies discovered the ele- 
ment that takes the world back to New- 
ten’s ecrpuscular theory of light, the 
metal with the incomprehensible radia- 
tions which seem to burn for ever and 
are yet not fire, which have the weird: 
est medicinal qualities and yet are poi- 
son to the flesh, which seem to contain 
the secret of eternal youth and have 
led scientists to doubt the usefulness of 
alt their classifications of matter and 
te wonder vaguely if the outcome of it 
all will be a proof of the protoatomic 
theery. : 

Certainly this mother of two children 
whe eame to Paris a few years back 
and who lived in poverty in the Latin 
Quarter has been the greatest, contri- 
butor to the chemical and physical sci- 
enees in this generation, and the Acad- 
om ef Sciences, whose membership 
spells distinction, hesitates and debates 
within itself as to whether a woman 
shall be admitted to its ranks, while 
the woman in question lectures, experi 
ments, and cares for her children, in 
different to their decision. When one 
is solving universal problems, honors 
that will be forgotten long before one’s 
uame has ceased to be a thing to con 
jure with are lightly considered. 

“ Mme. Curie is by birth a Polish wo- 

man. Her father was a professor of 


- Life Story of Madame Curie 


Who Revolutionized Science ; 


physies in a college in Warsaw. Like 
the traditional instructor, he was ex- 
eeedingly poor, and every ee cent 
he gould save from his salary went into 
npparatus for his laboratory. 

Pref, Sklodcwska could not afford an 
assistant, therefore, and the college re- 
fused to allow him a man to help him 
clean up after his classes. He had_ to 
be in his laboratories all day preparing 
for his work, and then stayed late every 
night to clean up and wash his imple 
ments, When the ittle Sklodowska 
eould scarcely read she was pressed in- 
to service as a test tube washer, and 
she spent long days with her father in 
his classes, doing the rough work in 
his experiments and scouring the tubes, 
beakers and crucibles as the students 
finished with them. 

The time came when she had exhaust- 
ed the possibilitie# of her father’s lab- 
oratory, and it was decided that she 
should go to Paris. When she arrived 
there she found that she did not have 
enough money to pay the tuition at the 
university, so she was forced to enter 
a little technical school where the ex- 
almost nothing and the 
prospeets for her advancement not 80 
promising, either. Her tutor was Prot, 
Curie, a man of almost middle age, with 
some slight scientific distinetion but no 
salury to speak of, and no general 

vognition. 
the instructor marvelled at the ear- 
nestness of his little Polish pupil, and 
soon discovered that she had a faculty 
for absorbing everything he propound- 
ed and a keen sense of, analysis which 
ameunted almost to intuition, She soon 
outstripped all her fellow students, and 
Prof. Pierre Curie appealed officially to 
his faculty for the power to make her 
his assistant. They would not grant her 
a salary, however, so she served as a 
helper onee more at no salary, working 
constantly with ber former tutor at his 
experiments: 

Merre Curie found new employment 
in the Mechanics’ Institute, in the deso- 
late quarter back of the Pantheon, and 
his serious little helper went with him, 
Again she was unable to get a salaried 
osition, and continued to work unpaid 
cor Curie himself, Curie’s income was 
small enough, but they thought they 
eould do better if they united their 
resources, 80 they were married, They 
went to live in the old Latia Quarter 
in students’ apartments, and continued 
their work under better circumstances, 
They did not live any better, however; 
that was not the object. But they were 
able to spend a0, much more on appara- 
nd chemicals. aes 
hen Mme, Curie secured a “position 
as a lecturer in the normal schools ay 
. Again there was more mon 
ae ads ¢ work, In 1896 Henri Bee- 
nerel accidentally discovered the em- 
anation of light from uranium, f 

He made an exposure of a plate with: 
out sufficient sunlight in the presence 
of nranium, and believing that the piste 
was still good because so little ight 
had reached it, he put it away to be 
used at a later date. For some reason 
he developed it and‘ found to his as- 
tonishment that a clear impression had 
becn made—as clear as it could have 
beon done in bright sunlight. He re- 
membered the circumstances under 
which his plate had been exposed, and 
immediately set to work on his study 
of the ‘*Beequerel’’ rays. 


ns 


penses were 


When Mme, Curie was first shown a 
bit of this uranium extracted from Bo- 
hemian piteholende she jumped to the 
conclusion that there were other sub- 
stances in the compound which could 
better account for these emanations. 
She told Prof, Curie about it, and, al- 
though her belief was founded on little 
more than intuition, he had come to 
have considerable faith in this seienti- 
fie guessing of Mme, Curie, so they set 
to work on pitehblende, the waste from 
the Bohemian uranitm mines. Virst of 
all, they isolated polonium, having the 
iridescent qualities of uranium and so 
named beeause Mine. Curie came from 
Poland. The next to come out of the 
melting pot was actinium, and then 
came radium, the metal which has revo- 
lutionized seience, 

At the Paris exposition of 1900, on 
a little shelf in the department of re- 
trospeetive sciences, visitors found a 
substanee marked: ‘Radium; Pierre 
and Mme, Curie.’’ There was nothing 
in the catalogue about it and no deserip- 
tive ecard, for the discovery had been 
made after the catalogue had been 
printed, and so little was known about 
the discovery or the discoverers that it 
was almost impossible to say anything 
about it. 

On this last discovery the Curies had 
expended more than a thousand dollars, 
which meant a great deal to them, They 
had found few people who were curious 
to know what they were doing, and 
when a tew real scientists found their 
way from the exposition to the little 
laboratory behind the Pantheon, Pierre 
Curie was immensely flattered and 
thought it gracious of his callers that 
they should pay him so much attention. 
They did not realize that their discov- 
ery really amounted to anything. The 
honors that the world heaped upon them 
were all in the future, and Mme Curie, 
who could scent radium in waste from 
Bohemian mines, had no premonition of 
the laurels that were coming, and when 
they came the Curies were modest, al- 
most resentful of the attention that 
was heaped upon them, 

Radium was found to have the value 
in medicine of X-rays. It was discov- 
ered that it was the most certain test 
for diamonds, that it would burn the 
skin through a metal box and all sorts 
of insulation; and that the rays or em- 
anations were of a gaseous nature like | 
helium gas, which could be bottled; that 
they penetrated any #ubstance and gave 
any substance the qualities of radium, 
but at that time the quantity of ra-| 
dium in the world was infinitesimal; it 
had not been isolated, and the scientists 
had not learned enough of it to bring 
its properties into juxtoposition in their 
time-honored principles, 

Still it was interesting, wonderfully 
fascinating, and Prof. Curie was asked 
to lecture on its properties before the 
Sorbonne. 

After that lecture honors ca:e rapid- 


ly. The fact that it cost over $2,000,- 
000 to produce a pound of it from 2,500 
tons of pitehblende deterred the poor 
chemistry instructor from putting great 
quantities before scientific bodies for 
their study. The announcement that 
there was more gold in sea water than 
radium in pitehblende led the general 
publie to believe that it was sueh a 
rare and unattainable substance that it 
would never be of much practical ser- 
vice. They did not know how little 
of it would work miracles and how little 
it would take to set the scientists to 
revising their chemical axioms, 

In 1905 the Royal Society of Great 
Britain presented the Curies with 
medals in recognition of their contri- 
butions to science. They received the 
Nobel prize and a short time after Prof 
Curie was given a chair in the Sor- 
bonne, 

Then in 1906, when Curie was riding 
his bieycle, he was run’ over and earried 
home dead. Mme. Curie, the impulsive 
woman of science, made no demonstra- 
tion of sorrow. She shed no tears. She 
silently prepared for the cbhsequies, at- 
tended by her two little children, and 
in all ways in her grief was the same 
modest, quiet little woman she had 
been in her scientifie triumph, After 
the funeral there was some talk “of giv- 
ing her her husband’s place in the fa- 
culty of the University of the Sor- 
bonne. She expressed no enthusiasm 
about this. Honors had been proffered 
her before, and she had consistently re- 
fused them. 

When she was mmanimously elected to 
take Pierre Curie’s chair, all France 
half suspected that she would refuse it, 
though no woman had ever been offered 
a place in the faculty of a university 
before. 1t was an unprecedented honor, 
and after much persuasion Mme. Curie 
did accept it. Thousands of people 
turned out to hear her first lecture, and 
the people who crowded the leeture 
room were surprised to see an emaciat- 
ed little woman with a portentious brow 
but not the slightest symptom of Paris- 
ian echie in her appearance, She is not 
beautiful. Hers is a plain Polish coun- 
tenance with the high cheekbones and 
round ehin, and the only feature that 
impresses you is the high, rounded fore- 
head. 

One woman only had ever oceupied 
the position which Mme. Curie had oc- 
cupied, and she did not hold it official. 
ly. That woman was Novella, the beau. 
tiful daughter of Jean d’Andre of the 
University of Bologna, When Jean was 
ill his daughter lectured eloquently on 
canonie law, but Petrarch and some 
other youthful students paid so much 
attention to the fair face that they 
failed to take notes, so the city fathers 
forced her to lecture behind a curtain. 

Mme, Curie is not a sensationalist, 
nowever, either in appearance or man- 
ner. Her modesty is the first thing 
that impresses you, and her simplicity 
the second, She is the mother of two 
children, and a mother primarily. 
Secondarily she is a scientist, and last 
of all a lecturer, recipient of honors and 
eandidate for membership in the French 
Academy of Sciences. 

If they admit her it will not be be- 
eause she is a woman--that is certain. 
Tt will be beeause she has been the 
chief experimenter in a field which has 


———— 


Nard and soft eorns both yield to 
Holloway ’s Corn Cure, which is entirely 
safe to use, and certain and psatisfac- 
tory in its action, 


TUE REVIEW. BOW 


forced the chemists to put a question 
mark at the end of their long cata- 
logue of elements and has led many 
of them to eonsider the protoatomic 
theor, at is, the theory that all 
matter is essentially one and that the 
division into elements is simply an ar- 
bitrary convenience not based upon 
chemical fact. Moreover, does not ra- 
dium emanate light which penetrates 
objects which light has never penetrat- 
cd? And does not this emanation ap- 
pear to have an actual corpuscular char- 
acter as if it were made up of fine par- 
ticles thrown off from the body of the 
metal? All this is opposed to the vibra- 
tory theory of light whieh has long 
been in good scientific standing and 
takes science back to the days of New- 
ton, the physicist, who oa the 
corpuscular theories of light. 

Mme. Curie is the woman who has 
erected the turning post at which sei- 
ence in its progress must stop and con- 
sider whether tt is on the right road 
after all, Her intuition about the char- 
avter of the pitechblende has grown into 
a great question mark whieh now ma 
terjalizes in tantalizing fashion before 
the men who have been working out 
thecries—books of them—on basic prin- 
ciples of which none of them is cer. 
tain since radium remains inexplicable. 

They. debate her eligibility to the 
academy. She is a woman, of course, 
and she never made any demands upon 
the aeademy—yet they cannot afford to 


except her; she has meant too much to 
France and to science at large. And 
yet she is a woman, And so the learn- 
cd assemblage puzzles itself. 
BILLION BUSHELS OF 
hi POTATOES 
OW many potatoes does the world 
He eat in a year? That is a ques- 
tion to be answered in no such 
ordinary figures as millions. Even if the 
reckoning 18 A bushels, nothing less 
illions, will answer. 
ia ne as ean be told from the figures 
alreMy at hand amd the estimates of 
increased production, this year s crop of 
sotatoes will reach the prodigious total 
of 5,500,000,000 bushels, If these were 
; f bushel-baskets the 


placed in a row 0 $ 
string would reach 3,000,000 miles, or, 
‘one hundred and twenty times 


say, 


around the globe. If that isn *t some po- 


tatoes, what is it? Barring the stock 
used for seed, all of these will be eaten 
between now and a year hence, 

New York alone+-that is to say, the 


y—swallows up potatoes at 


rreater city 
fhe rate of more than 100 ear-loads for 


every day in the year excepting Sun- 
days, And its appetite is growing, for 
up to the tenth of last December it had 
received 3,949,173 barrels as against 
3,189,432 for the corresponding period 
of the year before. Allowing for the 
average” receipts of 50,000 barrels a 
week, the year should go out with a 
yrand totaY cf about 4,000,060, which is 
thie equivale nt of 12,000,000 bushels, or 
nearly one four-hundred-and sixtieth of 
the world’s crop. At 400 bushels to the 
car this makes some 30,000 ear-loads. 
These cost $6,000,000, wholesale. 

Although early potatoes are brought 
in from Bermuda at a wholesale ‘price 
of $8 a barrel, and others from the 
South at half that price, the great bulls 
of New York’s supply comes from four 
Stutes—New York; New-Jersey, Penn- 

vania, and Maine. a 
igh tin York leads the United States in 
potato production, despite all the year- 
ly talk of the huge Maine erop, Out 
of a total of 300,000,000 bushels it 
yields 42,000,000; Michigan comes next 
1 27,000,000; and Maine is third 
with 26,000,000, Then come Pennsyl- 
vania, 23,000,000; Wisconsin, 22,000,- 
000; Minnesota, 15,000,000; Illinois, 14, 
000,000; Lowa, 12,000,000; and Ohio, 
11,000,000, Other Western States con- 
tribute a few more millions. Long Is- 
land grows 3,000,000 bushels. Canada 
with 70,000,000, Mexico with 2,000,000, 
and south America with 10,000,000 
make the total New World production 
382,000,000 bushels. 

This leaves the Old World to account 
for the greater part of the potato pro 
duction, Germany with 1,700,000,000 
bushels, Russia with 1,000,000,000, Aus- 
trin-Hungary 700,000,000, have records 
that show where more than half of the 
world's crop is raised. Then after the 
370,000,000 of France, the 250,000,000 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the 90, 
000,000 of Belgium, and the 80,000, 
000-each of Sweden and Spain are taken 
intu account, there still remain for ‘*the 
rest of Europe’’ no less than 300,000, 
000 bushels, or the equivalent of the 
United States crop. 

Asia raises only 35,000,000 bushels, 
which is less than the erop of New York 
State. Australasia adds 15,000,000 bus- 
hels, and Africa 5,000,000, j 

It is estimated that in the neighbor 
hood of 35,000,000 acres of land were 
planted to potatoes this year and that 
the crop at half a dollar a bushel was 
worth $2,725,000,000, 

Potatoes have thus spread pretty well 
over the civilized globe, They had a 
hard time spreading, though. Less than 
200 years ago, Europe, aside from Lre- 
land, did not hold them in high esteem, 
It was 1663, just a century after this 
vegetable was first brought to England 
from Virginia, before its great nutritive 
value was generally realized, and for a 
long time its headway was not great, 
In 1771 the English were feeding it to, 
cattle and hogs instead of using it on 
the table. France took it up only about 
a century ago, and even in Virginia and 
New England it made slow progre-s as 
an article of human diet, Ireland, which 
got it from Virginia in 1586, like! it 
first. 

That aceounis for its being known as 
the irish potato, Jt is not Lrish, but 
tropics], The plont is a native of 
North America, and there is one speecs 
found as far north as New Mocieo, The 
Spaniards came across it and as early 
as the sixteenth century took it to 
Spain, whevce it made its way through 
Lurope. As the Spaniards ace believed 
to have introduced it into Plorida, from 
which Virginia got it, perhaps the en- 
tire credit ought to go to Spain. 

The potato, of course, is a Soianum, It 
is, therefore, a relative of the night- 
shade, the wonderberry, and the mag- 
nificent Solanum wendlandii chat is the 
admiration of visitors to California. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’ EDUCA- 
TION AS PLANNED BY HIS 
GRANDFATHER 
1S aa gy hness the Prins of 

es, Boyt at the con- 
elusion of “gee er Term, will 
complete his course of training at thé 


Senicr division of the Royal Naval Col- 
lege, at Dartmouth, and the first phase 


with 


‘in his education for that high office that 


sion to be present by the 
tendance 


day, 
—asg 


-ing distinguished representatives of the 


ISLAND, 


ALBERTA 


one day in the ordinary course of na- 
ture, he will be called "epee to oevapy, 
will come to an end, says the Observer. 
His future is ntw clearly mapped out 
by the King, and it is possible to outline 
in some detail the lines upon which the 
a ae ’s career will run, 

was at first suggested that If 
Royal Highness shoald nesompeny te 
King and Queen on their fortheoming 
visit to India at the end of the year, 
This has, however, now been abandoned 
and the first glimpse that the Prince 
will get of the British Empire beyond 
the seas will be when he embarks with 
his brother, prinee Albert, for that 
cruise round the Empire to which refer 
ence will be made a little further on. 

: As soon as he leaves Dartmouth, the 
Prinee of Wales will commence vo read 
for a short university career and his 
name will be put down for one of the 
colleges at Oxford—probably Christ 
Chureh—and he will enter there in the 
autumn, after the summer vacation. He 
will not remain there for the regulation 
four years, two years being the utmost 
that can be allowed for this portion of 
the Prince’s training, Rooms where he 
can study in eomfort are shortly to be 
fitted up for him at both Buckingham 
Palace and Windsor Castle, His tutor 
in the first place will be Mr. Hansell 
who has been in charge of the Royal 
schoolroom for some years past, Mr 
Hansell will be asissted by various pro- 
fessors of different subjects as required 
Already, the Prinee has aequired an ex. 
cellent knowledge of those subjects in 
which he will be required to matrieu 
late, and no difficulty is anticipated in 
his passing his entrance examination 
with ease, 

While he is at Oxford, the Prince of 
Wales will lead precisely the same life 
and will be subject to the same dis- 
cipline and routine as any other under- 
graduate, 4s special suite of rooms will 
be provided and furnished for him, and 
he will have his own tutor, but this will 
be the limit of the exceptions made in 
his favor. The King is very firm on 
this point, and so long as any of his 
sons aro being edueated, he is deter- 
mined that their rank shall not assist 
them, and that they must suceded or 
fail on their jmerits. This much His 
Majesty has made clear to his family 
on more than one occasion. é 

An illustration of this was given 
shortly after the Prince of Wales was 
entered as a cadet at the junior see- 
tion of the Royal Naval Coliege at Os- 
borne. His Royal Highness was invit- 
ed toa garden party one afternoon, and 
was very anxious to attend. To his dis- 
gust, however, he was refused permis- 
authorities of 
the college, on the ground that his at- 
, Was necessary at a_ special 
class of instruction that was held that 
In high dudgeon, Prince Hdward 
he then was—wrote a letter of 
complaint to his father. His Majesty 
at onee inquired on to the true condi 
tion of affairs and when he was inform 
ed of the cireumstances, his reply to his 
eldest son was at once short and de 
cisive, 


Ile saw no reason, he said, in effect 
to interfere in the matter, His son had 
to learn as quickly as possible that he 
was at college merely as a cadet, and 
not as a Royal Prinee, and that the 
ules. that applied-to his comrades, &p- 
plied with equal force to himself. It 
was his place to set an example to the 
other boys by a cheerful obedience to 
orders, however irksome the task might 
be, and not to look for special fayors 
because of his high birth. This taucht 
the young Prince a very salutary les- 
son, and he has never complained to 
his father since of any duty that has 
been assigned to him, * 7 

It would seem at the present time, as 
though the young Prince were likely to 
distinguish himself at the university 
on the mathematical side, rather than 
as a classical scholar, Though a great 
reader, His Royal Highness has on 
great liking for the dead languages, and 
greatly prefers modern. history and 
works of a biographieal nature. He has, 
however, some command of modern 
tongues and can already speak French 
and German with a tolerable amount of 
proficiency. Mathematies, on the other 
hand, are a very strong subject with the 
young Prince, and in this he carried off 
the palm at both Osborne and Dart- 
mouth, 


When his university course is at an 
end, the Prince of Wales will set off on 
a tour of the British Empire, accompan 
ied by his brother, Prince Albert, The 
precedent of the similar tour under 
taken by the present King and the late 
Duke of Clarence and Avondale in the 
cruiser Bacchante, will be very closely 
followed. Sinee that time, however, 
the Empire has expanded to an extent 
iardly to be conceived, and it is esti 
mated that at least 12 months will be 
necessary for the prinees to gain even 
the most cursory knowledge of the great 
Dominions over which their father rules. 
As was the case in the tour of the King, 
a eruiser will be specially fitted up for 
the fecommodation of the Princes, and 
this will probably be of the Indomitable 
type. Their Royal Highnesses will be 
attended by a rather large suite, inelud- 


Army and Navy, 

Precedent lays it down most emphati 
cally that the Heir Apparent te the 
British Throne shall be closely identified 
with the Army, This is to be adhered 
to in the case of the Prinee of Wales, 
Consequently, when he quits Dartmouth, 
at the end of the present term, his ac. 
tive connection with the senior service 
will terminate, Prince Albert, on the 
other hand, is destined to follow in the 
footsteps of his father, and to beeome in 
due course, a ‘Sailor Prinee,’’ 

Therefore, when the Princes return 
from their tour around the world, the 
Prince of Wales will be at enee gazetted 
to one ot the regiments of cavalry of 
the line then stationed in this country, 
He is uot to undergo the period of pre 
liminary training at the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst that is usually re- 
quired from aspirants to a commission 
in the army, and here the same course 
will be adopted as was taken in the case 
of Prince Arthur of Connaught, who en- 
tered the Seventh Hussars direet, 
Prinee Albert will at onee be appointed 


LK 
The King of Corn Removers 


Is Putnam’s Painless Corn Extractor. 
Forty years’ success in many lands 
roves the superiority of Putnam's 
ainless Corn Extractor over every 
other remedy, Safe, painless, prompt. 
Putnam's Painless Corn Extractor ab 
solutely certain to remove eorns, Sold 
by druggists, price 25 cents, 


ah at desea 


as a midshipman on bonrd ene of 
battleships of the home doet—probabty 
upon the lpr of the admiral com- 
manding-in-ehief—and will thus com- 
mence his real naval training as an 
officer of the fleet. 

The life of the Prince of Wales in the 
army will be that of any other snbal 
tern. « He will have his own quarters 
and his own servants, and that is all, 
Though attached in the first place to 
the cavalry, he will, in due course, be 
nequainted with the duties of the vari 
ous other branches of the service such 
a Sthe Royal Artillery and the Royal 
Engineers, It is the earnest desire of 
both the King and the Queen that their 
eldest son shall be a soldier in some 
thing more than name, and no efforts 
will be spared to ensure this, His posi 
tion will prevent him from being ‘sent 
to serve in India or elsewhere abroad, 
but his training at home will be of the 
most thorough nature it is possible to 
devise, ; 

The great wish of the Queen 
the Prince of Wales may remain a boy 
as long as possible, Consequently he is 
not to be allowed to underta ) 
lie duties whatever until after he has 
attained the age of 18—when Royalty 
legally comes of age in this country, 
Not long ago, His Majesty was invited 
to allow the Prinee of Wales to become 
Colonel-in-Chief of a certain regiment 
of infantry of the line, but it w 13 then 
made clear that such a suggestion wa 
most distasteful to their’ Ma 
it has not since been repeate: 


is that 


ke any pub 


sties, and 


Though His Royal Highness will be 
present at the state opening of Parlin 
ment this month by the King, his role 


will be merely that of a Spectator, and 
he will take no official part in the pro 
ceedings. It has been usual in the past 
to appoint a household for the Prince 
of Wales as’ soon as he came into the 
title, and more than one holder of this 
title had his great officers of state when 
he was still in the cradle, Even the late 
King Edward had a household selected 


for him by Queen Victoria and the 
Prince Consort long before he knew 
what to do with it, This is not to be 
the ease with the present Heir Appar 


ent, and even after he reaches his ma 
jority, he will only have a couple of 
equeries at the outside, until such time 
as he marries, 

Both the King and Queen have very 
pronounced views upon the upbringing 
of chiléren, and they are ont disposed to 
allow their sons to assume ry ynsibili- 


ties and duties for which th re fit 
ted neither by age nor experience, There 


is even some doubt whet the Prinee 
of Wales will be admitted a Knight of 
his Royal Highness, as outlined above, 


cording to the most accurate statistics 
—that 


where it has been usual for the holder 
of this title te enter the order at a very 
early age, , 

It may be added that the plans for 
the education of the Prince of Wales 
was originally Inid down by the late 
King Edward, who, as Sovereign, had 


ch ge of thé education and training of 
hi eldest grandson, the latter being in 
the direct line of succession. Needless 


to say, this plan was heartily endorsed 
by King George, and will n be 
hered to by him, 


HOW MOTOR-BUILDING HELPS 
OTHER TRADES 
(By Thaddeus 8, Dayton) 
T is a peculiar fact that there are to- 
day hundreds of manufacturing 
; plants all over tne country, flourish 
ing and paying- big wages and divi 
dends, though yesterday they were but 
small, struggling affairs, whose present 
prosperity is due entirely to the tre 
mendous growth of the automobile in- 
dustry. Some of these lines of business 
that have grown far beyond the wildest 
dreams of those who started them are 
seemingly far removed from the field of 
motor-car manufaeturing, 

Take the business of snake-skins, 
for example, For years snake-skius 
were a feature of the leather business, 
never large, but with a demand great 
enough to be worth the attention “of a 
few people, in conjunction with other 
branches of the trade, The only diffi- 
culty was that so few wanted this par 
ticular leather that it did not pay to 
hunt out members of the constrictor 
family systematically, slay them ‘and 
bring their skins to market, because the 
market was quickly glutted, But, one 
lay, some experts in automobile uphol 
stering, constantly on the hunt for new 
and rich effects, chaneed to come across 
some snake-skins. Ever sinee then the 
trade in that particular branch of leath 
er has been considerable, It is difficult 
to find a more beautiful surface for the 
interior fitting out of costly ears—and 
there is a nice, new, unexpected profit 


now ad 


where one would never have been 
thought of. Tt pays to bring in any 
number of these skins now, ; 


Striking commercial romances like 
this of snake-skins are, of course, rare, 
but there are innumerable lines of in 
dustry, some very nearly as remote, that 
the automobile ands godfather to 
There are few cities, towns, or villages 
that have not been benefited in some 
way by the cars that shoot through 
them like a blurred streak of light. 
They may not know it, but the effects 
of the building of nearly 200,000 new 
machines each year are very far-reach 
ing. Should the automobile factories 
close down, many a pay-roll in shops 
entirely outside of the trade would be 
clipped so that the dinne®pail would 
show it badly, 

One of the big businesses of America 
that the ordinary public hears very lit 
tle about, but that buys many a pair of 
little shoes and makes many a home 
comfortable, is the machine-fool indus 
try. Machine tools is the trade name 
for the thousand and one tools used in 
the machine-working of metal, Every 
new development means new batches of 
tcols ind new principles and adapta- 
tions in the use of old ones, Since the 
automobile fairly got going in this 
country the production of machine tools 
has just doubled. New concerns have 
come into the trade, and old ones have 
had to enlarge their plants, 

The automobile has completely reyo- 
lutionized this machine-tool industry. 
When the * horseless vehicles,’’ as they 
were called in the good old days when 
everybody doubted them, first began to 
be really practieable, their makers 
found so much that was new in the eon- 
struction aud adjustment of the compli 
cated parts that the machine tools al- 
ready in existence were inadequate, So, 
borrowing ideas freely, they began to 
get out machine tools of their own. Very 
soon the auto business commenced to 
reach a high state of mechanical per- 
fection, and the machine-tool men, fall 
ing quickly into line and turning out 
the new tools themselves, saw they had 


Bright Brains Count 


Headaches, Bilious- 
ness, Bad Stomach, 
Weak Kidneys, 
dull the brain. 


Brighten up with 


Abbey’ 
Vestn EMA 


25¢ and 6oc a bottle, 


ms A 

a better product than ever, and the 

tosts of new customers who wanted | 
speedy deliveries were not disposed to | 
be at all niggardly about the price if % | 


they got them, 
In other lines the demand has 
unexpectedly, Mannafacturers who had 
men ont the road painstakingly 
drumming up business that, when secur | 


arrived 


on 


ed, brought in only a fair profit, sud 
denly found themselves deluged’ with 
unsclicited orders. There is at least 
one marine-engine-establishment in this 
country, for instance, that had this ex 
perience. That is, it was a marine-en 
Kine factory several years ago, It still 
clings to its specialty, but that has be 
come merely a side line nowadays, The 
plant has enlargad more than 


onee, but it ean seareely 


ont b y fill its orders 
ror automobile engines, for which there 


ee 


‘San enormous demand and a good 
profit, 
Where the automobile has influenced 


general business the most has undoubt 
edly been in rubber, In the first place 
the new and unlooked-for demand creat. 
ed possioly the wildest commercial ex 
citement of the past twenty years, This 
was by no means confined to this coun. 
try. It really reached its height in Eng 
land, where the British: have been ex 
ploiting shares in South American rub 
ber fields. Tremendous fortunes have 
been made and lost in this commodity 
owing to the new use that has been 
found for it. Tires are but one part of 
an automobile, yet they call for so much 
of the annual produetion of rubber— 
something more than forty per cent., ac 


eh ae 


all other rubber 
steadily becoming costlier, 

A new and decidedly profitable in 
dustry has grown out of this situation 
What was only a short time ago merely 


goods are 


a sort of side line of the business has 
come 


to be an independent industry. 


The automobile alone has created it, and 


the more automobiles turned out each 
year the more prosperous it becomes, 
Many men have preferred to enguge in 
it instead of in the making of automo 
biles themselves, This is the gather 
ing up and reclaiming of old rubber. It 
might be called the daughter of the 
junk trade, for it direct offshoot 
of that. Always, ever since rubber 
goods were rented, soma@thing has 
been done in the working over of old 
rubber, But until comparatively re 
cently the junk capitalist did all the 
handling of old rubber and never 
thought: very much of it, The new de 
mand made many a wise"man see differ- 
ently. Hundreds of rubber reclaiming 
concerns have. sprung up, until to-day 
‘second-hand ‘rubber’? is as big an in 
dustry as the entire junk trade used to 
be. The concerns evgaged in it are te 
be found in every locality where the 
junk business is done, which means in 
every commercial centre in America. 
Mill ons of dollars are invested in the 
new line, and fortunes are being rapidly 
jeaped up. : 

The rubber-tire demand 
values 


is a 


has changed 


all around. Certain grades of 
rubber scrap used te go into coarse rub 
ber mat tt not any too good a profit, 
Now th ame serap is highly refined 


by newly invented proceskes and is con 
verted into pure rubber again, 

Among -the classes of business men 
that have profited most from the indus- 
tries that the ‘auto has helped is that 
which is eohcerned with the making of 
little things, the trifles that would not 
ordiparily be thought of. Screws go in 
to the making of motor-cars, of course. 
A single. serew-factory in Cleveland has 
nearly doubled its capacity and output 
in five years, merely on aecount of its 
orders trom automobile makers. The 
managers’ main work is to see that the 
orders get out on time and that the 
quality is kept. up, Though the statis 
tics have never been collected, there 
must be more than a hundred other such 
concerns in the East and the West who 
find the automobile people by far their 
best customers, F 

Wireless telephoni¢ communication 
has this week been carried on between 
stations 420 miles apart, 


RA ai a 
TOOK THE ADVICE 
OF HER FRIENDS 


AND DODD’S KIDNEY PILLS MAD 
MRS. PAINCHAUD WELL , 


She inherited ill-health from her par 
ents, and for seven years was a 
suflerer from Kidney and Heart 
Trouble, 

Whitworth, emisecouta Co, uebee 

(Special)—-That she took the same of 

her friends and used Dodd’s Kidney 


Pills is the reason Mrs, Julien Pain 
ehaud of this place gives for the per 
fect health that shows in her every 


movement, 

‘*T inherited ill-health 
ents,’’ Mrs, Painchaud says in an in- 
terview, For seven years my Heart 
and Kidneys bothered me, I was always 
tired and nervous. I could not sleep. 
My eyes had dark circles round them. 
and were puffed and swollen, 

“*T could seareely do my housework 
when | was advised to try Dodd’s Kid 
ney Pills, One box relieved me of 
pat, and six boxes made me perfectly 

Every woman who is feeling fagge. 
tired, and worn out, should 4 Dok " 
fiidney Pills. They cure the Kidneys, 

nd’ every woman’s health depends on. 
her Kidneys. emisty | Kidneys mean 
pase bees, and pure blood garries new 

un down organs w 
the body with ener, 4 aelioneas 
if you're a suffering woman ask your 


from my par 


friends. They'll tell you out of their 
own experience to use Dodd’s Kidney 
Pills, 
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R. CREVEY leaned back into the 
comfortable depthe of aa arm-jing round the room, ‘‘1'll have it ready 


chair shaped to suit his massive 


proportions, and mused long and deeply. 


Cupid and a Postage Stamp 


‘*But me no buts,’’ cried Juliet, danc- 


tor you to-morrow, dear,.’’ 
‘How are you going to do it, mad 


At last, like the suo breaking from|one?’’ insivted George, putting his arm 


behind a bank of clouds, a smile irrad- 
iated his red, blotched face. 
“*T'll do it!’’ he cried je 
ing his knee, ee | 
sounded his bell, and, 


ully smit- 


from a cupboard 


near at hand, produced a bottle of port, ) ; 
a gorgeously bound] slip the key off his watch chain, run to 
This last, with loving|his room and get the thing, then come 


two glasses, and 
stamp-album, 


sare, he placed upon his knee, 


round her waist, 
‘*He goes to sleep in his armchair in 
the evening and snores like a foghorn,’’ 


it, LN do it! He} laughed Ju, ‘‘and | prod him to make 


him stop. Well, toni 


ght I'll prod him 
thoroughly to see he 


6 fast, and then 


and put the key back, and when he 


His man entered in answer to hia ring} wakes ho'li be none the wiser, Clever, 


—# black visaged fellow with 


ten broad upon his face, tr 


uile writ- 
Crevey 


isn't it?’’ 
She looked up for appreciation, and 


looked him over approvingly. He told| George gave it with enthusiasm, Smiles, 
him to sit down and help himself to} behind the curtain, blushed at the sound, 


wine. 

**Oh! thank you, very muoh, sir,’’ 

**Now! Look at this, Bmiles,’’ began 
Mr. Crevey, holding out the open stamp- 
album, ‘‘you see that row of stamps. 
Beautiful, aren't they?’’ 

**Oh, very, sir, I’m sure.’’ 

**But there’s one thing wrong with 
it, Smiles; confoundedly wrong. In that 
tow of beauties there's a gap—one 
stamp missing. ‘‘Now!’’ Mr. Crevey 
leaned torward and put his face almost 
into Smiles’s—‘‘ You've got to all that 
gap.’* 

Smiles hesitated, 

‘*I'm sure, sir, if I ean do anything 


‘*You know that old villain, Croak 
erf’’ 

** Jacob Croaker, sir, Eeq., J.P., 
Smiles reproachfully. 

Mr. Crevey snorted, 

‘*T've offered that rat, that pig-bead- 
ed little sniveller; a thousand pounds for 
the stamp. He's got uo use for it. It’s 
no good to him, But just because I told 
him to sell his dirty old relics, and col- 
lect stampa, he won't part with it—out 
of spite, pure spite! Now’’ (impres- 
sively) ‘‘bring that stamp to me, and 
I’ll give you the thousand pounds.’’ 

** Er—yea, murmured Smiles 
doubtfully. ‘‘Have you any suggestions, 
sir?’’ 

‘*They want a footman at Holmby 


said 


i 


House.’’ Mr. Crevey eagerly unfolded 
bis scheme. ‘‘ You apply. Say you can't 
stand the abuse you get from me 
That'll fetch old Croaker, and—when 
you're ouce in the house—to a man of 
your brains, the rest 's easy’’—he ended 
with a congratulatory smile—‘‘easy.’' 


As a matter of fact, Smiles had more 


difficulty in obtaining the situation at 
Holmby House than they had expected. 
For the reason that he was interviewed, 


not by Mr. Croaker, but by his daugh 
ter; and, when he gave his carefully pre- 
pared account of the temper and lan 
guage of Mr, Crevey, he met with an 
unsympathetic, not to say frigid, recep 
tion, 

For, truth to tell, Miss Croaker did 
not share her father’s heated antipathy 
to the House of Crevéy. It was the old 
story of the Montagus and the Capu- 
lets; Mr. Croaker had a fair daughter— 
Mr, Crevey bad @ stalwart son. 

Smiles, however, was not the man to 
be daunted by a small rebuff. His oily 
tongue and servile manner were too 
much for Miss Croaker, who was young 
and somewhat impatient. /fter ten 
minutes, she surrendered and engaged 
him. 

But he soon found that the most diffi- 
eult part of his task was still to come. 
He Ustened at keyholes, he hid behind 
curtains, but, for all he heard, the stamp 
might wever have existed, because no 
one in the house felt any interest in it. 

But of the vital affairs of the Croak- 
ers, what he didn’t learn in a fortnight 
was hardly worth considering. sme 
found, among other things, that Mv. 
Croaker was a connoisseur, and spent 
bis time in & musty odor of bric-a-brae 
and old furniture, 

A few weeks before the appearance 
of Smiles, he achieved a trinmph, the 
glory of which, he felt, would easily last 
him a lifetime—he had acqui the 
veritable golden statue of cupid which 
bad been Francis’s wedding gift ta 
Mary Queen of Scots, Certainly, it was 
® beautiful enough specimen of the gold- 
smith's art; but, in Mr, Croaker’s eyes 


‘*But all the same,’’ grumbled 
George, as he went away, ‘‘I don't 
fancy myself coming up to your pater 
with the image and saying, ‘‘I saw it in 
& pawnshop window.’’ Of course, by 
the time he finds out we'll be fixed, but 


That evening, while Mr, Croaker was 
sleeping the sleep of calm conscience 
and good digestion, Juliet did the deed 
Standing before her sleeping father, she 
felt a few misgivings, and, as she bee 
towed a careful kiss upon his whiskered 
cheek, almost gave up the plan, But the 
remembrance of what she was doing it 
for hardened her heart. 

‘It is the cause’’—she whispered— 
‘it 18 the cause, my soul.’’ 

As a caution she prodded him rather 
more severely than usual, and, as his 
only reply was a reproachful but quite 
unconscious grunt, with suspicious 
sleight of hand she secured the key. 
keeping ber eyes fixed on his face for 
any sign of awakening, Then she flew 
upstairs to his bedroom, opened the safe 
and abstracted the golden statuette. 

‘Lie there,’’ she whispered, dropping 
it on the bed, ‘‘I’ll be back for you in 
a minute.’’ 

At breakneck speed she slid down the 
banisters, crept on tiptoe to her sleep 
ing father, and held her breath as she 
replaced the key on his watch-chain and 
shoved it gently into his waistcoat poe 
ket. 

Mr. Croaker snored placidly on. 

Juliet retired to secure the booty, her 
brown eyes sparkling with mirth and 
excitement, 

But, when she came down ten minutes 
later, the mirth had vanished from her 
face; she wore a puzzled and worried 
expression, and felt decidedly miserable 
If she had not been afraid of her father 
waking and inquiring what was the mat 
ter, she woula have indulged in a little 
weep. She sat on the sofa and nursed 
her knees, 

‘*It's a most marvelous thing,’’ she 
mused. ‘‘I only leave it for half a min 
ute, and hey, presto! it vanishes into 
thin air, Goodness me! I believe there's 
magic in it, those Medici pecple could 
do all sorts o: funny things Poor 
George, he will be disappointed. Still’ 
(her eyes began to sparkle again). 
‘it'll be rather fun eloping in father’s 
motor-car ” 

Mr. Croaker interrupted her medita 
tions by waking with a start and ring 
ing for his coffee and bissuits, In a mo 
ment or two Smiles entered with a tray. 
which he put down, and stood waiting 

‘*Now, Smiles!’’ said Mr. Croaker 
briskly. ‘‘What can I do for you, eh?’ 

‘*Sir,’’ said Smiles impressively 
‘there's been an attempt at burglary.’’ 

‘*A whatf’’ cried Mr. Croaker. 

‘*Burglary, sir. I was passing your 
room five minutes ago, and heard a sus 
picious noise, #ir, 80 I looked in, Excuse 
the liberty, sir. Two men were kneeling 
by your safe, and they had a key for it 
They opened it and took out an article. 
and then locked the safe——’’ 


‘*Seoundreis!’’ cried Mr. Croaker 
flercely. 
‘*Then I rushed in, sir. The man 


dropped the article, and it rolled away 
[ stopped to secure it, and while I war 
doing so they made their escape eercags 
the window. It was this, sir’’—he lift 
ed a serviette and produced the statu 
ette. ‘‘It’s quite undamaged,’’ 

Mr. Croaker sat speechless. He shook 


; ; ith emction, surprise, anger, gratitude 
—through its long history and royal aa-| W't! » Surprise, anger, g 
sociations—it had undergone positive Juliet was also specchless. ‘ : 
deification, He bowed down and wor My good man,’’ he said at last 
shipped it. heavily, you've done me the greatest 

One morning Smiles was putting away | %rvice. I may say I would rather have 
the silver in the dining-room, and won-|!ost anything than that most exquisite 
dering whether old Croaker kept the | Piece of workmanship. If there ‘8 any 
stamp in his waisteoat pocket, when he thing I can do for you at all 
heard voices approaching. He paused suggestively y 

He darted across the room and hid be-|, ‘‘Thank you, sir,’’ said Smiles meek 
hind the heavy hanging curtains of the|ly .“‘I always like to do my duty, sir 
window. George Orevey and Miss; But I'm a philatelist, und I've heard 
Croaker entered. Ho was fair, beofy,|that you—— 
and a trifle brainless. Juliet, on the You mean that you want my mauve 
other hand, was a winsome, brown elf ads ee * e 
with the fire of intelligence in her eye, If you wouldn’t be—— 

George went straight to the point. Mr. Croaker produced his pocket-book 

‘Look bere, Ju, we'll elope; there’s| Without any hesitation, and handed 
no doubt about it, There's no good| miles the stamp. : api, 
hanging round waiting for your pater to| ‘‘Thank you very much, indeed, sir, 
consent, He won't—he’s too pig-headed eM, Smiles unctuously. ‘‘Good-night 


; He made his way to the door with s 

‘‘He is my father, anyway, so you|, . A 
needn't call bim more names than you|‘Tiumphant grin, Juliet, her face burn 
find absolutely necessary. Your dear ing, followed him, and, as he went out 


peg ; f leaned towards him. ‘‘You liar,’’ she 
t precisely-——’ : , 
act he i oe ” walpynes fiercely, ‘‘Oh! you frightful 
‘Oh! shut up.’’ ; . 
‘You do really look much prettier But George was rather glad they had 


when you're annoyed, Ju,’’ said George elope. 


with an admiring smile, ‘‘ But—there’s 
only six weeks now, you know, dear, and 
I won't be home for five years, Five 
years; think of it!’’ 

Ju turned her brown eyes towards 
him, and, laying ber bands on his shoul 
ders, whispered mysteriously: 

**Eureka!’’ 


AN ANIMAL'S STRATEGY 
VIRGINIAN who is fond of study 
ing wild animals in their natura) 
surroundings once had an oppor 
tunity of seeing for himself an example 
of the cunning for which the fox hat 
become proverbial. 
(‘(If they're going to talk Freneh,’’} As the amateur paturalist was stand 
thought Smiles, ‘‘I’m out of it.’’) ing near the bank of a river one winter 
‘*Brains!’’ ejaculated George, ‘‘the|day he saw a fox run out upon the ice 
most wonderful thing in the world!’’ |and make straight for a hole, At the 
‘You know his graven image, his! edge of the opening he stopped, turned 
abomination of desolation, that he bows‘ followed his tracks back to the bank 
down to and worships,’’ she went onlran down the stream, and paused to 
dramatieally; ‘‘I shall purloio it. There} await developments, 
will be weeping and wailing and qe: In a little while a dog came tearing 
‘ing of teeth; he will run about like a| out of the woods with his nose close to 
mad thing, offering half of his kingdom|the ice and snow. He ran along the 
and his fair daughter to whomsoever| ice with his head down, following the 
will bring it back dead or alive, You|scent until he reached the opening, Ih 
will appear bearing it in Phd right| was then too late to check his speed: 
band, and, declining half of his king-|he plunged into the water and waa lost 
dom, ride off with his daughter at your|u 
horse's heels, Beet'’ 
‘It's a beautiful idea,’’ gasped 
George, ‘*but how are you going to got 
the key ef the safet’’ 


nder the ice, 

The fox meanwhile had waited in 
lain sight to watch the effect of bit 
ttle trick. After the dog came into 
view, the 


ae 


tionleas until he saw his old enemy dis. 
appear. Thon with a look on hia face 
whieh seemed to combine a -matur 
ed grin with a mild contempt, ho went 
nonchalantly off about his news. 


MUZZLING A DUCK 
RUBBER band judiciously 


am ° 
ed enabled a man to sleep, Mike height 


hero of the tale is a baggageman 
on a western railway. He had been 
accustomed to doze on his passage from 
Hutchinson to Kansas City, but on one 
trip his rest was broken by the quack- 
ing of a duck he had in the car with 
him. This duck had been given him by 
a friend, and it was his intention to 
take it home, 

After many hours of wakefulness. 
caused by the almost constant quacking 
of the auck, which could not understand 
its strange environment, the baggage 
man hit upon a happy device to secure 
sleep. He slipped a small rubber band 
over the duck’s bill just back of the 
nostrils, The duck tried to quack, but 
the rubber band, while it stretched a 
little, would not permit the duck to 
cpen its bill sufficiently to use ite 
tongue, Only a murmur came from it; 
and the baggageman rested comfort 
ably. 


THE SUBSIDIZED THEATRES OF 
GERMANY 
C agetents' 95 has twenty subsidized 

court theatres, and nearly 100 

theatres subsidized by municipali- 
ties. In many cases the theatre is grant- 
ed to its director rent free, in cthers a 
subsidy is also given, In some cases the 
cost of the orchestra, the scenery, cos- 
tumes and the heating and lighting is 
borne by the town, There is great varie- 
ty in method and in degree, but the re- 
sult is that throughout Germany the art 
of the drama is cfficially recognized, and 
the theatre is regarded as an essential 
factor in the town’s life, resulting in 
splendid theatres giving varied classical 
and modern plays throughout the Ger- 
man empire, 

But all German theatres are not state- 
supported or municipally supported. 
There are long-run theatres, the result 
of private enterprise, as there are in 
America; there are theatres for melo- 
drama and musical comedy; and there 
are privately supported theatres in 
Dresden, Berlin, Munich, Dusseldorf, 
and other towns. One of the most re- 
cent of these is a theatre of remarkable 
activities, the Dusseldorfer Schauspiel- 
haus (the Dusseldorf Playhouse), found- 
ed five years. ago by Frau Dumont. 
Within two years of its foundation it 
had acquired a reportory of forty plays, 
including works by Shakespeare, Schil- 
ler, Oscar Wilde, Lessing, Bernard Shaw, 
Hauptmann, Sudermann, and Stephen 
Phillips. Today it can pcint to a re- 
pertory representative of the drama of 
all European countries, This is achiev- 
ed by private enterprise in a city of 
about 300,000 inhabitants, which al- 
ready possesses a subsidized municipal 
theatre. Its founder is a woman, and 
the only parallel is the Repertory Thea- 
tre at Manchester, also founded by a 
woman, 

It is an additional merit that its 
prices are low—from twelve cents to $2 
in the evening, with reduced prices for 
the matinees, and for the Sunday morn- 
ing lectures and concerts from six to 
twenty-five cents.” For subscribers to a 
series of evening, afternoon or morning 
performances, even these prices are re- 
duced, 


CHINA'S REAL POPULATION 

K luesr real status of the population of 

China has been something of a 

myth, This, says the Shun Tien 
Shi Pao, a Peking daily edited by Jap- 
anese, is due to the fact that the ob- 
ject of taking census in China has been 
merely for the purpose of facilitating 
taxation. Naturally the Chinese auth- 
orities have been contented with noting 
the number of adults, leaving out of 
consideration infants, children and aged 
men. But the lack of an accurate cen- 
sus has, so we are told by this journal, 
proved # serious obstacle in the com- 
pletion of military rehabilitation as 
well as to other progressive measures, 
Consequently the Chinese authorities 
decided a year ago to prepare a census 
along modern lines, The investigation, 
which was carried on through the cus- 
toms authorities, has, except in a few 
provinces, been completed, and accord- 
ing to its rsult the total inhabitants 
of China are 439,214,000. The figures 
for the different provinces are reported 
by the Shun Tien Shi Pao to be as fci- 


lows: 
Manchuria .» 17,000,000 
Chib-li ... »+ 29,400,000 
Shan-tung : +++ 38,000,000 
Bzu-chuan .. ... ... ... 79,500,000 
Hu-nan ... +» 22,000,000 
Hu-pei ... .» 34,000,000 
Kiang-si .. .. 24,634,000 
An-bui ... + see «ee 36,000,000 
Kiang-au ... ... ... ... 23,980,000 
Cheh-kiang ... -» 11,800,000 
Fub-kien . .. 30,000,000 
Canton ... . 82,000,000 
Can-si 8,000,000 
Yun-nan .. 8,000,000 


Investigations in Shan-si, Ho-ban, Shen- 
si, Kan-su and Kwei-chou are not com- 
pleted, but the total population of these 
five provinces is estimated at 55,000,000. 


THE MAKING OF BELLS 


ELLS were made and used in Chi- 
na, Japan, and India long before 
they were known in Europe. The 

early influence of bells upon architec- 
ture is obvious, for we undwmbtedly owe 
to them the building of the famous 
towers of the world, At first these 
were merely raised above the church 
roof to admit a central light, but, when 
bells became common, they were adapt- 
ed to their use. 

In the composition of bells copper 
and tin play an important part, though 
her ingredients are frequently used. 
When the proper proportions of these 
two metals are combined and reduced 
by intense heat to liquid form, the mase 
is poured into a clay mould of the de- 
sired shape and size, 

The small bronze bells found in the 
palace of Nimrod are said to have con- 
tained ninety parts of copper to but 
ten of tin. In our time the proportions 
are about eighty parts of copper to 
twenty of tin, 

Hand-bells vary more than those de- 
signed for publie use, and are often 
composed of brass, silver, and ‘even of 
gold, Many persons are of the impres- 
sion that silver is mixed with other 
metals in the casting of bells in order 
to mellow the scund, but this ie a mis- 
take. Any considerable amount of sil- 
ver would injure the tone of the bell. 


jalent for ‘*Mr. Smith,’’ 
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does not wholly determine the tone 
much depends upon the og Then, 
too, the proportions betweon tho ‘ht, 
widen, and hag cores F nga all be taken 

o account, Generally speaking, lar, 
belle are of these relative dimeasions: 
one-fifteenth of the diameter in thiek- 
een and twelve times the thickness in 

Some bells have been made of steel, 
but these are in no respect equal to 
those composed of copper,and tin. In 
Switzerland bells have even been cast 
in glass, giving out extremely beautiful 
notes, but the brittleness of the mater- 
ial renders them, of course, liable to 
cracks. } 
Chimes of bells have been brought 
to great perfection, especially in the 
Netherlanda, Sometimes these tune- 
playing bells are performed upon by 
means of a cylinder, on the principle of 
the barrel-organ, though in most cases 
they are played by hand. 

he largest bell in actual use is said 
to be that at Moscow. It weighs one 
hundred and twenty-eight tons. The 
great bell of Pekin, China, is recorded 
as weighing fifty-three tons, and that 
of the Cologne Cathedral weighs over 
twenty-..ve tons, 


THE PSALM OF THE SUFFRAG- 
ETTE 


Show me net with scornful numbers, 
You've too many voters now! 

Woman, wakened from her slumbers, 
Wants the ballot anyhow. 


Life with Bill or life with Ernest 
Is no more our destined goal, 

Man thou art; to man thou turnest; 
But we, too, demand the poll, 


Not enjoyment, naught but sorrow, 
Is the legislator’s way; 

For we'll get to him to-mdrrow 
If he should escape to-day. 


Art’s expensive, styles are fleeting; 
Let our lace-edged banners wave, 

Thus inscribed, o'er every meeting; 
‘Give us suffrage or the gravel’ 


Heroines, prepare for battle! 
Lend your efforts to the strife! 
Drive all husbands forth like cattle; 
Be a woman, not a wife! 


Trust no man, however pleasant— 
He'll agree to all you say, 

Bend you candy as a present, 
Go and vote the other way. 


Wives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And preceding, leave behind us 
All the rest at dinner time, 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
Don the trousers and the coat; 
Fort cur candidate pursuing 
The elusive, nimble vote. 


REMARKED IMPROVEMENT 


She was shy when she went away 
Two months ago precisely. 
But kisses now, I have to Bay, 
Real nicely. 


She was shy for a city miss: 
I look at it astutely 
And wonder how she learned to kise 
So cutely. 


But she is not inclined to tell, 
And I can only ponder, 
How do girls learn to kiss so well? 
1 wonder? 


TOBACCO AND LITERARY MEN 
A FRENCH theatriea! journal has 
been questioning playwrights and 

other authors about sinoking. 

Maurice Dounay replied that former- 
ly he smoked haif-a-dozen eigarettes a 
day; then he gave it up, and since that 
time he can work whenever and as 
mueh as he pleases, Alfred Capus seid 
he would be glad if he could give up 
smoking, for it gave him no pleasure, 
and he believed that in the long run 
tobaceo was an undesirable ccllabor- 
ator. ‘‘At first we smoke to be able 
to work, and finally we work only to 
be able to smoke.’’ George Fedyeau 
replied: ‘‘I used to smcke a great deal, 
but have given it up, because I found 
it impai my memory.’’ ‘the Rosny 
brothers, Paul Marqueritte, and the 
composer Massenet answered briefly: 
‘‘We do not smoka’’ Louis Ganne 
used the weed till he was twenty-five, 
when he quit, to please a woman, ‘‘Too 
much!’’ wrote Francis de Croisset, in 
answer to the question whether he 
smoked; and to the seoond question, 
whether it helped him or harmed him, 
he replied, ‘‘I do not wish to know.’ 
Henri Bernstein wrote: ‘‘Tobaeco stim. 
ulates me, but I do not know whether 
it benefits me.’’ Alexandre Bisson only 
smokes once in two weeks, because he 
does not want his enjoyment to de- 
generate into a necessity. Jules Clar- 
ette admitted that he smokes cigarettes, 
but he does not know why— ‘certainly 


not for pleasure.’’ 
im 
signate one of a very large number 
of men, as Smith is sometimes fig 
uratively used with us, is Durand, the 
commonest name in the French diree 
tories, 


MBE. SMITH'’S COMPEERS 
France the name employed to de 


Germany ‘‘Herr Meyer’’ is the equiv 
aod in othes 
parts of Geruwausy the name of Schulz 
or Schulze, is the most common, Ger 
man police authorities, who keep a ver 
sharp eye on averrbady, have mu 

trouble to distinguish all the Schulser 


who have the same given name, 
One Schulze, who received a public 
office in Berlin, was inscribed on the 
police rolls as ‘‘ Hermann Schulze LYV."' 
AN EMPTY TITLE 
| & 1888 Mark Twain received frem 
Yale College the degree of Maste 
of Arts, and the same eollege made 
him a doctor of literature in 1901. A 
ear later the university of his own 
tate at Columbia, Mo., conferred the 
same degree, and then, in 1907, eame the 
crowning honor, when venerable Ox 
ford tendered him the doctor's robe. 
‘*T don’t know why they should give 
me @ degree like that,’’ he said, qu 
ly; ‘*I never doctored any literature; } 
eel ’t know how.’’—Harper’s Week 


Bhe-—-Yea, I like Ted; be is so extra 
vagaot, He-—That is hardly the bes 
quality for a husband, is it? She—Of 
course not; I am not going to marry 


fox remained perfeetly mo- The material of whieh a bell is made him 


Romance of Richrad Coeur De 


Lion in Life and Death 


R having been lost for cen-| sermons of the priesta of his day and in- 
a the Sab of Richard Coour | sisted that with the butt ond of his apik- 
de Lion has been discovered in the|ed war club ho could persuade more 
ancient abbey of Fontevrault, depart-| Turks, or other haathens to embrace 
ment of Maine et Loire, France, The Christianity in one day than a thousand 
finding ofthis tomb, aside from being a] preaching monks could in a year, If 
most important archaeological discov-| almost persuaded, 7 doubting, he 
ery, recalls an old prophecy predicting] clinched the argument with his battleax. 
its disappearance, The outlines of the history of Richard 
In the library of Sainte Genevieve,| Coeur de Lion are tolerably well-known, 
Paris, is a bit of parehment illuminated but some of the curious, fantastic leg- 
with a six-pointed star, ‘issuing from| ends woven about his exploits, thou 
out of the horns of the crescent,’’ a] less so, are interesting, He furnishes us 
device blazoned on the shield of Richard| with the example of a king whose his- 
in his eatly career, This fragmentary|tory actually became a romance within 
manuscript dates from the 12th century) half a century after his death. 
and is attributed to d’Arbrissel or Fulke| This romance, of French, or Anglo- 
of Neuilly. It is rather a philippic end| Norman origin, is a curious instance of 
ing with the ominous words: the ease with whieh facts become per- 
‘A pinchful of erthe thy herte shall be,| verted in popular tradition. Richard 
Yea, ages pass aer man thy tombe see.’’| hero is a mythical personage, even 
Whether this prediction was acciden-| supernatural by his mother’s side. His 
tal or really intended for the doughty| father, King Henry, ie represented as 
moetieval warrior, and if this discovery] marrying a sort of elf-woman, by whom 
is its affirmation or simply a happy coin-|he had three children, Riehard, Joh» 
cidence, must be left to the omnipresent| and Topias, the latter a daughter. Ags 
iconoclast whose ever-busy little ham-| usual with such beings, the woman was 
mer never finds peace unless knoeking| unable to remain at the performance of 
something, Anyhow, the tombs are in Christian worship and one day, being 
evidence, obliged to be present at the sacrament, 
It is well-known that the celebrated| She flew away through the roof of the 
and splendid abbey of Fontevrault had| Church, taking with her her youngest 
for its earliest benefactors the Plan-|80n and her daughter. John was dro; 
tagonets, who remained its patriots af-|Ped and broke his thigh by the fall, 
ter they had ascended the throne of Richard called after his mother to take 
England, Six princes of the Angevin him along in her aerial flight, but was 
house were buried in the monastic | Suffered to stay where he was, 
chureh in the vicinity of the transept,| He had already been erowned when im 
which became known as the ‘‘cemetery| three different disguises he jousted in 
of the kings.’’ These were Henry IL.,|/tournament, proclaimed by himself, im 
his wife Eleanor, or Alienor of Guyenne,| order to find out who were the beat 
and their children, Richard Coeur de fighters. Two of these, Sir Multon and 
Lion and Joan of England, Elisabeth of | Sir Doyly, so the legend has it, were 
Angouleme, and Raymond VIT., count of} chosen and with these in the guise of 
Toulouse. The heart of Richard was|palmers, Richard started off to see the 
buried in Rouen Cathedral, Holy Land preparatory to his contem- 
The remarkable discovery was made | plated crusade, 
by M. Magne, inspector-genoral of the) After having wandered through the 
historic monuments of France, who had/east they turned homeward overland, 
been charged with the restoration of/still in disguise; one day they put up 
this famous abbey which, for more than|at a tavern and cooked themselves a 
a century, has been used as a prison.| goose for dinner, When they had dined - 
While demolishing an old wall in the]as usual, ‘‘had well drunken,’’ a min- 
cloister, the original wall of the transept) strel presented himself, Richard, though 
was uncovered, On this, traces of some] fond of minstrelsy and himself a poet, 
remarkable decorations were seen, the] insulted him and bade him be gone, [a 
character of which left no doubt of|revenge, the minstrel, who knew the 
their great antiquity. There were cross-| king and his companions, hastened to 


In Berlin and other cities of Nortt | 


es of gold on a black background, some 
of which had equal and others interlaced 
branches, and an arch still bore traces 
of painted escutcheons charged with 
golden leopards, Beneath was a par- 
tially effaced line of an inscription end- 
ing with a T (Elisabeth?) then Richard. 
Alienor-Henri., : 

M. Magne became convinced that this 
must have been the original resting 
place of the tombs of the four Plan- 
tagenets, whose total disappearance had 
been a problem for centuries, He had 
the workmen dig deeper and was re- 
warded to see them uncover a hitherto 
unsuspected subterranean crypt in which 
he found the four coffins, the feet point- 
ing to the east. Those of Richard Coeur 
de Lion and Eleanor were protected by 
a sort of arch made of sculptured and 
painted debris of a 14th century tomb, 
forming a vault. 

On the sarcophagi which surmounted 
the tombs, artists of the period had 
sculptured figures’ of the princes reclin- 
ing on cushions and covered with royal 
ornaments, Only four of these statues, 
those of Henry IL., Richard Coeur de 
Lion, of Eleanor, and Elisabeth have 
been preserved to the present day. They 
have been kept in the abbey, but hither- 
to it has been impossible to discover 
the place where the burials had been 
made, The tombs had disappeared and 
the successive changes which were made 
not only in the church itself, but also in 
the disposition of the tombs, ouly in- 
creased the embarrassment of those who 
persisted in believing that the Plantag- 
anets still reposed in the aneient abbey. 

One might say that from the day 
these tombs were discovered the discus- 
sion of how they came to be lost or hid- 
den became the chief topic among the 
archaeclogists, Was the removal of 
these tombs purely accidental or wasn it 
a deliberate action on the part of the 
all powercul abbess to perpetuate the 
prediction that the remains of Richard 
Coeur de Lion should for centuries be 
lost to the eye of man, so that no masses 
for the repose of his soul could be said 
over his tomb? A number of solutions 
has been offered, but none is of conelu- 
sive certainty, 

There does not exist in all the ro- 
mantic and semi-mysterious legends of 
the middle ages a more picturesque and 
striking figure than Richard Coeur de 
Lion, Even in those days, judging from 
the most authentic accounts, he was the 
ideal of what a chivalrous knight was 
supposed to be, When, in 1157, he was 
born in the ‘‘Kynge’s palace of Beau 
Mont, Oxford,’’ the astrologers and oth- 
er wise men agreed that the life of the 
new prince would be one of great turbu 
lence, which proved more than true, 


in these good old days, the chief pastime 
was to knock the head off any one with 
| whom vou had a difference, no matter 
how slight the disagreement, 

It is a far ery from Richard to the 
kaiser of our times, but he was without 
gainsay his prototype. Totally regard- 
less of consequences he was furiously 
impetuous, proud, passionate, sentimen- 
tal, generous, or ferocious as his spirit 
dictated. He brooked no interference 
from any quarter and had not a peer as 
a fighter either on the battlefield or ros- 
trum, 

The legend has it that Friar Fuleo, 
famed for prophecy, met Richard one 
day and upbraided him for his reckless- 
ness, ending his admonition with: ‘I 
counse] thee, my son, marry off at once 
thy three daughters. infamous as they 
are, lest worst of evil befall thee.’’ 

‘‘Hypocrite,’’ shouted Richard, 
‘*thou liest, I have not a single child,'? 

‘*Yea, they are three,’’ retorted the 
monk, ‘*’ride, Avariece and Lascivious- 
ness,’’ 

‘Ts that sof’’ said the king. ‘‘'Then 
I give my pride to the Templars, my 
avarice to the Cistereian monks, and my 
laseiviousness to the prelates of the 
ebureh,’’ 

His belief in himself was unbounded 
and oe was the most progressive man of 
his time. though it cannot be said that 
he introduced any reforms except in a 
measure to suppress and subjugate the 
feudal war lords. He detested the long 


the King of Almayn (Germany), here 
called Medard, and informed him who 
the strangers were. 

Modard immediately seized them and 
threw them in a dungeon, His son was 
an insolent fellow and thought hinself 
the strongest man in the world. He in- 
sulted our hero and challenged him to 
fight with fists, which was most impru- 
dent on Lis part, because Riehard struck 
Lim deat woh toe first btw, 

Modard, enraged at the loss of his 
only son, at once condemned bis pris- 
oner to be put to death, Richard was 
saved by the king’s daughter, Princess 
Margery, with whom he had had a love 
affair with rather embarrassing results 
for the princess, This King Modard 
discovered by accident, and resolved 
that Richard should die eome what may. 

A powerful and feroeious lion was 
chosen as the executioner and was kept 
three days and three nights without 
food 80 as to be more savage; it was 
then turned into the chamber where 
Richard was confined, Before the lion 
had time to turn around Richard grab- 
bed it by the neck wrenched its jaws 
open, thrust his arm down its throat, 
and tore its heart out, thus killing it on 
the spot. 

Not content with this exploit Richard, 
with the bloody heart of the lion in his 
hand, strode into the banquet ball, 
where King Modard sat at table with 
his knights; dipping the reeking heart 


though not a hard thing to predict, since| 


in the salt he ate it raw ‘‘ without 
bread!’’ Modard, amazed and i 
ave him the nickname of Richa 
oeur de Lion and quoth: 

‘*T wis, as I undyrstande can, 

This is a devyl, and no man, 

That has my stronge lyoun slawe, 

The harte out of hys body drawe, 

And has it eeten with good wylle! 

He may be callyd, be ryght skyylle, 

King ierystenydoff most renoun, 

Stronge Rychard Coeur de Lyoun.’’ 

Modard was more than happy to have 
his prisoner ransomed at almost any 
price’ to preserve peace in what there 
was left to his family. Richard depart- 
ed for England, where he immediately 
prepared for the erusade which occupied 
the greater part of the romance, in the 
course of which Richard not only kill- 
ed innumerable Saracens with his own 
hand but he also cooked, ate and relish- 
ed them, so the story runs, 
_ The most popular of all the romantie 
incidents of King Richard’s life; in the 
minds of the people, is the one of the 
discovery of his place of imprisonment 
while held in hostage. How his favorite 
minstrel Blondel wandered for years in 
search of his beloved master and how, 
suspecting him to be confined in a cer- 
tain castle, he sang the first stanza of 
& song composed by Richard and known 
| only to the two, and was answered back 
| by the king singing the second stanza, 
remains as popular as ever, though it 
is quite possible—aceording to Mr. 
Tconoclast—that there is not a word of 
truth in it, 

The romance also telle that Richard, 
being told that one of his vassals, Guy- 
domer, Lord of Chaluz, had come into 


the possession of a wonderful treasure, 
found in a cave by a peasant, who sai 

that it was a huge golden table arcund 
which were statues of twelve knights 
all.of pure gold having before them 
golden vessels filled with precious 
stones, claimed the treasure as thé sov- 
ereign lord, 

Richard's demand was met by a re- 
buff, Guydomer replying that the treas- 
ure was an old pot of omay coins which, 

he were anxious for, he could bave 
by calling, The hot blooded king took 
offense at the answer and set off te 
chastise the author, It was wh'le lay 
ing siege to the tastle of Cholun in 
Aouitaine that Richard was wounded by 
a shot from the cross bow of Bertram de 
Bordee, from the effeet of which he 

ed, 

Great preparations are now being 
made for the restoration and proper 
placement of the rediseovered tomb of 
Richard Coeur de Lion, and it is ex- 

ted that the splendid abbey of Fon- 
evrault will become a Mecca cf tour- 
ists and other admirers of this, the most 
valiant king of fighters, 
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FASHIONS AND 
FANCIES 


A: this time of the year, when materials of all kinds, as 
well as gowns and wraps for spring and summer, are 
Being exhibited in all the shops, the careful woman 
saffies forth in search of bargains in winter fashions, It 
inxy be just a trifle late, according to one way of thinking, to 
way the winter outfit; on the other hand, all furs and heavy 
are now sold for much less than was asked for them 

tye mouths ago. Besides, weeks and manths of winter are 
sta? te come when these same warm clothes will be a joy 


and — 

Baperb and costly wraps are always in fashion, and 
sable and ermine, and in fact all expensive furs, have a 
d@andard value that makes them an investment at all times. 
‘The eut cof a sable or ermine wrap adds to its cost, for the 


Blue Satin Costume 


wrap in fur is always high priced, and in consequence, if the 
stybe be on the extreme order just as sure as it is late in the 
season the price will be reduced, although the value of the 
fur will be just as great. All superlatives can be soon ex- 
hausted in describing the beauty of many of these fur coats. 
They are all large (although so cleverly cut as to make the 
wearer appear slender), are deligntfully warm and are smart 
as well as effective, something quite unusual in a large fur 
wrap of any kind. 

Coats rather than cloaks are in fashion, but with the long 
shoulder seam and the sleeve cut in one with the shoulder, or 
wade to give that effect, there is a sort of combination of 
the two. Full length is the rule, and the fur around the lower 
part is so put together that the markings give the appear- 
aneo of u flat band. It is considered smarter, when the fur 
is of the expensive kind, not to combine another kind with 
it. Sable and ermine and chinchilla are, for instance, far 
more effective each by itself, The wide band around the 
vettom, the collar and cuffs of contrasting fur, are extremely 
handsome when sealskin and fox or skunk are used together. 
This combines the two skins, the short and ‘the long hair, and 
with advantage to both, The finest moire, Persian or baby 
lamb is this season also made up without trimming of other 
for, but this must not be taken as a hard and fast rule for 
there are many charming coats of this fur trimmed with 
ermine, chinchilla and sable, All fur work has improved 
20 marvelously of late years that quite a new field has in 
cousequence been opened up to the fur coat, especially to the 

fur wrap, for instead of being merely a clumsy eloak, worn 
‘only for warmth, it is now a smart and becoming garment, 
most desirable to own for these reasons as well as for its 
warmth, The opera cloak of olden days, no matter how 
superb the fur, was not becoming; but the modern fur opera 
cloak is one of the most becoming garments worn, and an 
ermine opera cloak (even if it is not really and truly ermine) 
is a much to be desired possession. 

So popular has been the fashion of the lo 
out that already it is being made up tor spring and summer, 
There is not any marked difference between the loose long 
-oat intended for afternoon and the evening wrap excepting 
that the latter is wider. Sometimes, for practical use, it 
should be made to allow of its entirely covering the evening 
gown over which it is worn, Satin is again to be fashionable 
for the long coat, but there is every effort made to bring 
the soft finished taffeta and the moire silks into favor and 
to oust the satin from the front rank it has so proudly filled 


ng half fitting | 


THE FAVORITE 


“AND COSTS NO MORE THAN THE ORDINARY KINDS 


TD. TORONTO, ONT... 


for so long a time. The wide revers faced with white moire 
and trimmed with black velvet will again be in style, and 
the silver and gold and white moire veiled with black chiffon 
are to be popular, The greatest attention is paid to the 
revers of these coats. Whether they are becoming or not is 
most carefully studied, and it is certainly remarkable the dif- 
ference it makes whether the revers are long and pointed or 
eae and short, and by these little details the distinctive 
effect is gained that is so all important. 


The woman of moderate means has a splendid opportunity 
at the moment to buy wonderfully smart coats at half cost 
im the different shades of cloth with fur or moufflon collars 
and cuffs in velvet and in satin (the latter hardly to be 
included for they are few and far between), There are 
model eoats that were perhaps too late for the autumn and 
early winter customer. Many of the garments are exceed- 
ingty eccentric, but eccentricity is most fashionable to-day, 
and so long as the coat is becoming and not too scant (a 
serious fault in these times when the scant effects are so 
popular) it is often the best kind of an investment. 

Brocade or moire eoats are fashionable this spring, the 
latter having more certainty of popularity on account of its 
seeming more suited to the season than brocade, which is 
more associated with winter fashions. The wide weave or 
pattern of the moire is most effective and the satin finish 
makes it seem younger and lighter, probably because for so 
long a time the Instreless moire was so exclusively relegated 
to the older women. Now that there are no old women the 
material with the sheen and lustre is included in the fashion- 
able category for women of all ages. Yet moire and brocade 
are always assoclated with a somewhat old, heavy style of 
dress and are always connected one with the other, but the 
present way of treating them produces strangely different 
results—the jet embroidered coat is not only a handsome 
and effective garment but it is smart and up to date in 
appearance and is not merely a beautiful piece of goods trim- 
med with expensive jet passementerie. 


Grey Velvet Coat with Chinchilla 


Velvet coats of all kinds are most fashionable, and there 
are so many different models it is difficult to select the most 
desirable. A loose and long cout of velvet with sleeves so 
that uo shoulder seams are visible would seem all too large 
and thick were it not for the clever shaping in at the side 
seams and the way in which the fronts are cut, One model 
has three wide bands of shirred velvet, each finished with 
a rosette. ‘Dhese bands start at the bust line and then below 
the frouts hang straight in empire fashion, but the straight 
back and the curved in side seams make the outline of the 
figure—the silhouette of which the dressinakers now speak 
so learnedly—all that could be desired from the fashion- 
plate point of view. 


To blacken a brick hearth mix some blacklead with a little 
soft-soap and water, boil the mixture for a few minutes, and 
apply it with a brush, 
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= 
OF 
_' A GREAT SAILING SHIP 
T eufted ‘fhe cohen irony of time 
that the largest sailing ship which 
ever walked the water should suf 
fer wreck from a daily steam ferry, ply- 
ing between shore and shore of the 
Ohanrél, * writes “the Nation of the 
wreck of the great German sailing ves 
sel, Preussen, 

‘There is something human in the 
story—that first shock. as she encounter- 
ed a smaller but stronger foree, like the 
bullet so amazing to a high-born knight, 
taking tue field with rich caparisons 
and pennoned lance, And then the be- 
wildered attempts of the wounded crea- 
ture to cast anchor, to be pulled by 
steamers into safety, and even to stag 
ger home to tire port so proudly left-~ 
the dragging anchors, the parted cables, 
the irresistible thrust of wind» and 
waves, the helpless drift against the 
rocks at the foot of Dover cliffs, 

‘*There the Preussen lay—largest ex- 
ample of man’s primeval and most dar- 
ing adventure, as powerless as a hol 
low log against the storm. A wicker 
eoracle, bound with hides, and supplied 
with fat, could have fared no worse, 

‘*How fine was the account that re- 
ports gave even of her rigging! Five 
masts she had, and on each mast she 
carried a lower yard, upper and lower 
topsail yards, upper and lower topgal- 
lant yards, and a royal yard. And be 
sides all these square sails, good enough 
while trade winds blew steadily behind, 
she could set fifteen fore-and-aft sails 
—the only sails that count for manoen- 
vriug against the weather. 

aon finer names be imagined than 
the topgallant sail or the main-royal? 
What centuries of contrivance and in- 
herited knowledge are shown in the 
mere catalogue of spars and ropes re- 
quired to spread the wings of such a 
vessel—cro’-jack yard, upper mizzen- 
topsail-yard, bowsprit-shrouds, bobstays, 
martingales, clew-garnets, or spanker- 
boom topping-lifts!’’ 


‘(The Preussen,’’ says the Spectator, 
‘*is the largest sailing ship in the world, 
and for some eight years she has made 
her voyages between Germany and Chile 
with a punctuality which has astonish- 
ed all who have watched them. She has 
more than once doubled the Horn four 
times in the year. 

The splendor of the boat and its sails 
leads the writer in the Nation to give 
us a brief imaginative sketch of how 
the first sailing boat came into being: 

‘*No such historical summary as the 
sailing ship now lives,’’ he says, ‘‘An 
ancient history of shipping tells us that 
Noah was the first shipbuilder—the first 
to entrust himself upon the water, his 
heart armored with triple brass. But 
compulsion, rather than adventure, in- 
spired his enterprise, and the Ark, hav- 
ing no destination, had no sails. For 
the originator of the Preussen we must 
turn to an uncouth being of a more in- 
nocent age than Noah’s. 

‘‘Seated astride a fallen tree, from 
which he had torn off most of the 
branches, be was urging it across a lake, 
partly by his hands and feet, but part- 
ly, also with a flattened bough that his 
grandmother had found more effective 
than her hands, Pausing to rest and 
enjoy the cool wind that tempered the 
sun upon his back and helped to dry 
his fur, he observed, with grunting sur- 


prise, that the tree continued to pro- 
gress without his sweaty efforts. He 
observed that when he squared his 


shoulders and raised his arms, it pro- 
gressed the faster, and he glided to the 
opposite shore like a winged god, un- 
ruffled and serene, 

‘‘Next day the forest was uprooted, 
and the wnole surface of the lake was 
crowded with tree trunks, bestridden by 
uncouth beings, screaming in emulation. 
To cross the lake was now a thing of 
wonder and delight, but, as with the to 
boggan or ski, the trouble came of get- 
ting back to the\starting place for an- 
other turn of joy. About a week later 
the first sailor discovered that by press 
ing one foot hard against the water, 
he could bring his tree sideways on, 
and by keeping his back still square 


to the wind could eontinue to progress | 


right athwart the course of his competi 


tors, Cries of vengeance arose, but the 
inmost secret of sailing had been re- 
vealed. 


foot against the water and then the 
other, and squaring his back this way 


or that on the opposite side to his foot, 
he slowly navigated his tree by a long 
process of zigzags right back against 
the shore from which he started, al 
though the wind had not changed, Loud 
were the yells and the snortings of as 
tonishment, but the rest was all plain 
sailing now. 

‘‘To hold up a banana leaf as an ex- 


tended back, to substitute a stick for 
the backbone, to drive it into the trunk 
and run it twice through the banana 
leaf, to substitute another stick for the 
foot and push it against the water, first 
on one side and then on the other, to 
stitch many leaves together, to use the 
skins of wild beasts instead of leaves, 
and where skins failed, to steal the 
loosely woven garments of the women, 
to tie them to the stick with sinews 
and tendrils—these devices were the 
work of only a few generations. 

‘Thence came the dugouts, awifter 
and more formidable than the officers 
of reserve who bear their name; thence 
the silent canoes, with carved and paint 
ed eyes upon the prow, espying their 
course through darkness; thence the red 
barges of the Thames, and the white 
wings that never grow weary. 

‘*Contemporanecusly with the first 
steamship’s wonderful progress was still 
being made in building the fast clip- 
pers which sailed to the far East,’’ 
writes the Spectator; ‘‘but steam rapid. 
ly conquered all other ambitions, and 
since those days there have been few 
experiments in the designing of mer- 
chant sailing ships. We have heard 
it suggested by a marine engineer that 
even the theory of wind power has not 
been fully explored, and that there is 
still something to be achieved in the 
lifting power of wind. 

‘(He rested his ideas on the fact that 
a ship when running tends to bury her 


Oe 


Relief for Suffering Everywhere.-He 
whose life is made miserable by the 
suffering that comes from indigestion 
and has not tried Parmalee’s Vegetable 
Pills does not know how easily this for 
midable foe can be dealt with, These 
pills will relieve where others fail, They 
are the result of long and patient study 
and are confidently put forward as a 
sure corrector of disorders of the diges 


tive organs, from which so many suffer. 


‘‘Within a month, pressing first one | 


nose inthe sea, and that this tendency 
might bé appreciatively auautebadtee 
While the lightness and buoyancy of the 
whole ship could be ihéréased by the 
stip 

‘We civilized men do consent 7 
easily to a considerable waste of per 
manent foree, not only in navigation 
but for engineering and domestic pur 
poses. We do not. live in the. ‘horse 
latitudes’; the wind is nearly always 
with us, Of course, everyone whd wants 
a cheap motive force has tried to har 
ness the wind. Every child has made 
& paper propellor or a windmill, But 
ean it be said that the possible uses 
of the wind have been as arduously in 
vestigated as such tecently discovered 
forces as steam and electricity and 
gases? Is it not conceivable that the 
practical uses of the wind are under- 
estimated just beeause they are so fa 
miliar? 

**We cannot help thinking that the 
wind will be more variously employed 
Some day, in the same way that prob 
ably the problem of laying under eon 


tribution the great physical fact of the} 
would think | 


tides will be solved. One 
that the wind could be used for elee 
trie lighting, yet there is no practical 
apparatus for the purpose, 
wind is variable and occasionally ab 
sent; but as electricity can be stored, 
one might suppose that this was the 
very case in which invariability did 
not particularly matter.’’ i 


THE PERSISTENT GYPSY 


VER since the year 1530 Great Brit- 

4 ain has tried to rid itself of the 

gypsies, those strange people who 
have been quaintly described by an old 
writer as ‘‘such as wake on the night 
and sleep on the day, and haunt taverns 
and alehouses, and no man wot from 
whence they come nor whither they 
go.’? Every year or s0 some country 
abroad is up in arms against them, yet 
they persist in returning, and apparent- 
ly thrive under persecution, 

The gypsies are popularly supposed to 
come originally from Egypt, as their 
name indicates, but their origin is trac 
ed to India. They appeared in England 
about 1505, and twenty-six yeara later 
Henry VIII. ordered them to leave the 
country in sixteen days, taking all their 
goods with them. ‘‘An outlandish peo- 
ple,’’? he callea them. The act was in 
effectual, and in 1562 Elizabeth’s coun 
sellors framed a still more stringent 
law, and many were hanged. Many 
crossed into Scotland and beeame an in- 
tolerable nuisance. Both in that coun- 
try and in England legislation proved 
quite ineffectual. 

The various acts fell into desuetude. 
Under George IV. all that was left of 
the ban against the gypsies was the 
mild law that ‘‘any person telling for 
tunes shall be deemed a and 
vagabond.’’ 

Gypsies are no longer 
class. Probably the modern gypsy does 
little evil beyond begging and petty 
theft, but his determination not to work 
is as strong as ever, and it seems ecuri 
ous that an industrial people like the 
English should continue to tolerate a 
horde of professional idlers. How num 
erous the horde is may be gathered from 
the fact that the number who wintered 
in a single county in England one year 
was estimated at ten thousand. 


rogue a 


a proscribed 


The language, as well as the life, of 
‘ity of its 


the 
own, 


gypsy tribe, has a ten 
Many of their words have taken 


firm hold upon the English language. 
‘*Shaver’’ is the gypsy word for child. 
‘*Pal’? is pure gypsy. ‘‘Codger’’ means 
a man, ‘*Cutting up’’ is gypsy for 
quarrelling, and ‘‘cove’’ stands for 


**that fellow.’’ 


® 

FEEDING THE JACKALS 
A STRANGE ceremony is carried on 
at certain temples in a district 
of India lying in a belt of swamp 


and jungle at the foot of the Hima 


layas. Persons who have visited these 
temples at sundown state that they 
found the priests engaged in cooking 


urge cakes before the temples in per 
fect silence, 


As the last rays of sunlight disap 
pear, the chief priest issues from the 
shrine. Moving slowly forward, he 


takes up a hammer and begins to strike 
a bell. 
At the sound all the priests rise and 


move solemnly and in dead silence 
jaround the quadrangle, bearing with 
them their huge cakes, which they 


break up as they walk, and deposit on 
the stones and tree-trunks the 
the temple. A 
then caused one of the visitors to turn 
A jackal, 
him, and he in turn was followed 
other jackals, singly and in pa 
erging from every lane and 
the darkening thicket. They filled the 
space before the temple, The high 
priest ceased to toll the bell, and, at 
a shout and a wave of the hand, every 
jackal trotted to what was evidently 
his accustomed place in the feast, seized 
the cake in his jaws, turned and dis 
appeared through the thicket, 

No traveller has been able to elicit 
from the priests an explanation of this 
strange bounty. ‘‘It has always been 
so,’’ is their only answer to any ques 
tions, 


and on 
steps ot 


by 


em 


passage 


THE STRONGEST ANIMAL FORCE 


SK ten persons what is the strong 
est animal foree in the world and 
nine will reply that it is the blow 

from adion’s paw. The tenth man may 
have had a checkered career and ex 
press the belief, based on experience, 
that it is the kick of a Missouri mule. 

As a matter of fact, the blow of a 
whale’s tail is incomparably the strong 
est animal force; a blow delivered by 
a full-grown whale placed at just the 
right distance would smash in the side 
of a wooden ship as though it were an 
egg shell, The second strongest force 
is the kick of a giraffe, and this terrible 
kick is very adequate protection . to 
these otherwise helpless animals, The 
stroke of the lion’s paw comes third on 
the list. 


A POSTPONED TRAGEDY 
‘*You ‘have appendicitis,’’ 
tor man to Jim, 


‘‘And IL must operate at once, or 
your chance is slim!’’ 


Shiloh’ Cure 


said the doe 


else 


porting power of sails used as planes, | 
very | 


True, the} 


rustling sound | 


big and plump, brushed past | 


in | 


Children’s Scatp. Sores. 
‘are Healed by Zam-Buk 


| Mothers are well aware how frequent. ; 
jly children contract scalp so es, ring 
worm, ete., at school. At play the 
children change caps, and right there 
the infection is spread--the damage 
dore. 

Some ehildren are partienlarly, liable 
}to eealp sores, ete, and often these 
bieak out with annoying frequcney 
Such a case was that. of the daaghter 
j}of Mrs. Albert Gaedike, of 486 Am 
jherst Street, Montreal. Mrs. Gaedike 
|says: ‘‘My little three-year-old daugh 
|ter suffered frequently from sealp dis 
ease, and try as we would, we could 
not rid the little one of this. We med 
everything we @ould think of, bat fail 
ed to effect a cure, until we were ad 
{vised to try Zam-Buk, This balm seem 
ed entirely different from anything we 
had ever tried before, and. fr first 
japplying it there was a marke® im 
provement. The sores beeame less in 
| flamed and less irritable. After a few 
| days, they ceased to trouble the child; 
and in less than a fortnight from first 
jcommencing with Zam-Buk they were 
completely healed. In view of these 
| facts I feel it my duty to let mothers 
{know how beneficial Zam-Buk is,’’ 
| There is no doubt that for sealp sores, 
| ringworm, ulcers, abscesses, cold cracks, 
| chapped hands, frostbite and simile 
|sores Zam-Buk is absolutely witheut 
equal, It is just as good for pites, 
varicose veins, poisoned wounds, este, 
burns, and scalds, Rubbed well in ever 
the affected part, it cures rheumatism, 
sciatica, etc., ete., and rubbed inte the 
chest it relieves the tightness and feel 
ing of weight due to contracting a bad 
egld. All drugyists and stores sell at 
50e box, or post free from Zam-Buk Ce., 
Toronto, for price. Refuse imitations. 


His Old Age Made 
Free From Suffering 


BY GIN PILLS 


Annapolis, N23. 

‘‘T am over eighty years of age amd 
have been suffering with Kidney and 
Bladder Trouble for fifteen years. J 
took doctors’ medicine and got no help. 
I waat to thank you for sending me the 
sample box of GIN PILLS. 

I have taken six boxes of GIN 
PILLS altogether, but got; relief befere 
I had taken near that amount. I had 
to get up some nights every fifteen 
minutes and had to use an instrument 
| before I eould urinate. 

Now I ean lie in bed feur er five 
Jours without getting up. I can say 
that GIN PILLS have nearly cured me 
and I shall always keep a box im the 
house. 


| 
W. H. PIER@E.’’ 


Do as Mr. Pierce did—w ite us for 
free sample box of GIN PILLS and see 


|for yourself just how much they wil) 
d) for you—then bny tee rigular size 
| boxes at your dealer’s—50e, or six for 
\ $2.50. GIN PILLS are soid with a pesi 
tive guarantee of money baek if they 
fail to give prompt relief. Natienal 


Drug and Chemieal Co., Dept. R.P., Te 


ronto, 


Stove Polish 


ensures no hard 


no dirty work 
or mixing 


work and 
No messing 
A handy paste 


| ina generous can. A few 
rubs, and you have a 
| splendid fivish that lasts 


and stands the heat. The 
best preparation for polish- 


ing stoves, pipes, grates 

} and irouwork 

| If your d loes not carry 
“Black Knigit'’ Stove Polish in 
stock, send us his name and Ioc, 
and we will send a full size tin 


by return mail, 
THE F. F. DA‘ LEY CO., LIMITED, 
t tT. 


amas 


| Ian, ¢ 33 


Shoe Polish, 


Makers of the jar 


‘*You shall not touch a knife to me,’’ 
was James’s firm reply— 

‘“‘T'll have no operation, and 
a-goin’ to die!’’ 


I ain't 


‘Unless I eut,'’ the doetor said, ‘‘ you 
‘ll surely pass away; 


You will be dead, believe me, sir, by 
two o'clock to-day.’’ 

So Jim was scared and yielded. ‘he 
carving was a shock; 

But Jim was very thankful that he 
lived at two o’elock, 

For doctors know their business, and 


it’s very plain to see 
That this one saved Jim’s life, because 


he didn’t die till three, 

Germany will establish a record in 
1911 by launching six new Dread 
noughts. 

Warden--No'm; the guy that killed 
his family ain’t here any more, The 
gov’nor pardoned him, The Visitor— 


What a shame, 
of What 
you? 


I’ve brought him a lot 


Yroswes other murderers have 


A Ready Weapon Against Pain.— 
There is nothing equal to Dr, Thomas’ 
Ecleetric Oil when well rubbed in. It 
penetrates the tissues and pain disap 


pears before it, There is no known 
preparation that will reach the spot 
quicker than this magic oil, In conse 


quence, it ranks first among liniments 
now offered to the public, and is ae 
corded first place among all its com 
petitors 
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Look inside 


your watch 


DO NOT EXPLORE WITH A BENT PIN OR A 
POCKET KNIFE. 


But be ecntent to Look. Then consider that the balance 
wheel is making 18,000 vibrations an hour if the watch is 
in good condition. Ina year that little circle of brass 
and steel will move 8,558 miles, and it requires less than 
one-tenth of a drop of oil to lubricate it. But it needs 
that little badly, and as soon as the oil is worn out or 
dries up the balance pivots, less than one-tenth of a 
millimetre in thickness, begin to wear, and in a short 
time the watch is out of commission. 


Half the repairs put on watches are 


made necessary through negiect. 


Bring your watch in at once and have it ex- 
amined, It will cost you nothing to assure your- 
self whether it is in good condition. 


5. L. Jamieson 
Expert Watch Repairer 


No piece of work too intricate. If you doubt my ability 
call and let me give you the names of satisfied customers, 
they are my only references. 


+ 


ISSUER OF MARRIAGE LICENSES. 


’ Dr. Lake, dentist, will be at 
Local ‘Topics the Myrtle Hotel on Wednes- 
re Aes : . -'day and Thursday April 12 and 
Walter Scott] 13: Prompt attention given to 
all lines of work. 


Mr. and Mrs. 
went east on Tuesday. 

H. Hobson, of the Hotel 
Myrtle, visited Taber on Tues- 
day. 


President Dulmage of the 
Bow Island Bowrd of Trade re- 
ceived an invitation this week 


‘ : jto the Board of 
Mrs, Olquist, accompanied by | 7 


her husband, 
Wednesday, 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred J, Ward 
paid a visit to Medicine Hat 
last week-end, 


Lethbridge 
‘rade’s Banquet. 
returned home| 
| Snow has again been falling 
this week, heavily, and coupled 
with a short spell of cold 
weather is going to turn last 
year’s pessimistic feeling just 
Serg. Coleridge of the R.N.W. | topsy-turvy. 
M.P. paid a visit here from 


A convention to organize an 
Grassy Luke Tuesday. 8 ' 


associated Boards of Trade for 
W. J, Colley and Pete Martin! Southern Alberta will be held 
were visitors to the Hat on/at Taber on lriday, April 14, to 
Tuesday. iwhich Bow Island has been 
Mr, and Mrs, HH. E. Beattie|/asked to send a representative. 


moved into their new residence The J. B 
week, i Lethbridge has been 


West of town this ing Co. of 
Miss Ethel Wright of Moose | awarded the contracts for build- 
Jaw is visiting here with Myrs.|ing stations at Tompkins, Suf- 
R. Reid of Knob Hill, field, Burdett, Bow Island and 
Miss Madore of Nelson, B.C., Redeliff, and a brick and stone 
has taken a position as book-|°*ension to the Medicine Hat 
keeper in the Bow Island Trad- | *ttion for the C.P.R. 
ing Co's store. 


Lussier Construct- 


The auction sale of household 

Mr. and Mrs, Fred McDougall! |furniture conducted by D, M, 
and Mr. and Mrs.'T. M, Greir, Garrison on Saturday last was 
were Medicine Hat visitors this | Very satisfactory, the articles 
week, jbringing good prices, Mr. 


The LO.0.F, instituted a i eaal |Garvison is one of the best auc 


Hand 


The Bow 


some of our residents upon the 
subject and thereby test the 
general feeling, 


The Board of Trade meeting 
here on Monday night failed to 
materialize, This is the first 
time, however, for some months, 
and the members probably felt 
they deserved the holiday. 


The W.C.T.U, held their reg- 
ular monthly meeting at the 
home of Mrs. Ludtke on Wed- 
nesday, April 5th, at 3.30 p.m. 
A profitable hour was spent in 
discussing the educational side 
of Temperance. 


A Winnipeg despatch says 
the Hudson Bay Co. has 
increased the price of land from 
$14 and $15 an acre to $20 and 
$25. E.C. Ludtke, their local 
agent however, says he has 
received no intimation of this 
increase, 

New post-offices have been) 
created at Webber on sec. 32- 
5-11, the post master being L.| 
C, McKinnon, and the Weekly 


Burdett. Another is at Windy 
Ridge on sec.5-9-9, Postmaster, 
M. E. Babka. Weekly service 
from Winnifred. 

The Rev. M. Mickelson of 
Irvine Alta., will hold a service 
in the Presbyterian Church ou 


Island Review, Saturday, April 8, 1911. 


service to which goes out from) 


The farmers ave intending to break 
up quite an area of their farms, for 
the next year’s erop. Big crops are 
expected this year, 

The government seed distribution is 
about completed here, 

If, Weight called at the Davis home 
the past week. 

P. J, Demarce has not started his 
store up yet since the fire, 

Once more we have the opportunity 
to hand to have our hay stacks tested, 
by the snowfall which occured re-| 
cently, but hope it will leave us soon, | 
8o as to give us another spell of spring 
work. 

Quite a number of the farmers of} 
the farmers of the south country are} 
intending to change their mail to the 
Windy Ridge Post Office which start- 
ed up a short time ago, 

©, A, Henchei called at the home of 
his parents Ff, Henchel the past week. 

Mr. BE. Still and sister Susie called 
atthe home of Mr. and Mrs. Fred 


a 


Feed! Feed! Seed! Seed! 


Hay, Oats, Wheat, Corn, Chopped Oats, and Flour. 
tS (SEEDS)— Wheat, Oats, Flax and Corn. et 


GIVE US A CALL, PRICES RIGHT. 


Winnifred Feed Store 


LINDQUIST & BREHMER, Proprietors. 
WINNIFRED - - - ALBERTA 


For Service. 


The celebrated French Coach Stal 
lion *““CASSIE) COU,” International 
Stock Show winner 1906,--Beattie and 
Bratton, Bow Island. 


MONEY ? 


Henchel last Sunday. 

J: Weigle intends to move on his 
homestead soon, 

Gicorge Henchel of the S.A.L, Co., 
cow-camp called to his home the past 


| week and brought two broncoes down 


with him which he purchased in the 
northern country. 


| COURTLAND HILL. 


Mrs. Depew entertained the Metho- 
dist Ladies Aid on Thursday after- 
noon, Mrs 


| 


5 
lunch was 
Two or three of the more 


hostess and a delicious 


energetic members were talking of 
starting an “Easy Chair Club’, We 


| warved. 
| 
| 
| 
j think they will receive a hearty sup- 


eeahacunoaeed April 13th, at 2. p.m., 
in connection with the Norwe- 
gian Lutheran Church. All 


Bow Island district are earnest- 
ly asked to attend with a view 
to establishing here a congre- 
gation of their own. 


Who says trees this year! 
Take advantage of the moisture 
jand prepare your land for a 
good wind-break. Such things 
jare not only beautiful, but they 
jgive a homelike feeling to those 
lfrom a tree country and help 
| greatly to relieve the monotony 
| of their new prairie homes. The 
|value of the land is also great- 
| ly cnehanced thereby. 
| The members of the 1.0.0.F. 
}have made a radical alteration 
{with the interior of Lindquist 
}Hall. Three small rooms have 


the hall for the use of lodges as 
regalia rooms, ante-rooins, etc., 
renovation 
|work has also been 


considerable 


done in 


Scandinavians residing in the} 


port. 


| Farmers are all busy these beauti- 
}ful spring days. 


| Mrs. Wm. Harrison has returned 


jfrom a short visit with relative ia 
|} Washington. We are glad to wel- 


| come her back again. 


returned to his 
claim, from Lethbridge where he has 


} Mr. Madore has 
} 
been working at bis trade, 
| 


| The Courtland Hill Schoolhouse is 


| being erected. We are glad to note 


| this fact 

| Mesdam Bell, Walker and Ross 
| Were very much pleased at the arrival 
lof their father and mother, Mr. and 
Mrs, James K. Shearer of Max Bass, 
| N. Dak they have rented the Bruce 
| residence and will reside in Bow Is- 
land in the near future, 


Mrs. Van Bell is on the sick list. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thue and family were 
in Bow Island ou Thursday. 
} 


FLOWERING VALLEY 


; . ; ; | 
been created in the back part of| Mr. August Brehmer lost six head | 


jof cattle in the snow storm and has 


paat been able to find them yet. 
} Mr. Wilbert Hennigan of Algona, 


| Iowo, is visiting the Ried Bros, 


Depew is a charming} 


MONEY } 
One Boston tervier bitch, answering 


jto the name of Fanny. Any person || We have an unlimited amount of 
finding same will please notify Dr. Insurance Money to loan on 


Paterson or R, BE. A. Colp and veceive FARM LANDS. 


| reward, 

None too large. Terms of Five 
Years, Interest 74 and 8 per 
cent. Come in and let us talk it 


For Sale. 


A Thoroughbred Percheron Stallion 


Hoy, ; over, 

| Weighing ot the present time about| 

1750 Ibs. Pedigree of the stallion can 

be had on reqnest. This is a good op- } 

portunity for any ind vidual, or any | ® ® 
company, to secure a good Stallion. 


|The undersigned has too much work | 
to attend to satisfactorily, and to any- 
one meaning business will give good 
terme to secure asale. The Stallion) ==———=owm 
may be seen at my place any time,— | 
Chris. Zweigle, sec. 22-7-11, Bow Island 


LAND CO. 


| For Sale. | HOTEL MYRTLE 


160 acres of finest agricultural land 
for sale, about L10o0f which are broken | H. Hobson, Prop. 


Situated six and a half miles north-| 
east of Bow Island, sec, 32-11-10. Also | 
three town lots fer sale, 3, 4 und 5, | 
' 


Commercial Travellers’ 


Nock 12.—For terms, etc., apply A. J. la Home. 

Olson, Bow Island, Alita. Fr 
— ——— at Best Brands of Wines, Liquors 

} for Sale. | and Cigars, 

Seed Oats for sale. $26.00 a ton.— aera 
| Apply Brehmer & Lindquist, Winni- |} mm m 
| fred, Alta. y h | d H t | 
| ___|| The Leading Hote 


$25 Reward. 


| In Bow Island. 
| 


One Bay Horse, nine years old, |} eeemeeeeree 
stand yout 16 hands high, weight} 
aboot 1300 lbs., rather light in the | Two Big Sample Rooms in 
bone, over on the su little, some . 
white around the left hoof. The other | connection. 


ars old, 15 
: . shod on 
front feet, a little white on the nose 
and on one hingl foot. $10 reward 
will be given on recovery of above | 
! animals.—H. O. Gillvi , Burdett, Alta. | 


it Rates--$2.09 a day. 


deadquarters for 
Farmers & Ranchers 


Bow island Hotel, el 


MRS. J. MAIN, Proprictress. Dir 


MEAL HOURS. 


Days—Breakfast 6.30 to 9 
ner 12.0 to 2,0. Supper 5,3 


—Breakfast 8 to 9.30. Din 
ner 12.30 to 1.0. Supper 5.80. te 
Excellent Menu, 7.0. 


Good Service. 


Pager, eepene Bow Isiand :-: Alberta 
White Labor only employed. } 


TRADEAS | GR] Fan TL 


| Lindquist’ & Brehmer seem to be MEALS 25c. | : 
other parts of the hall, Every |doing a rushing business. Ri i EE, 
|effort willbe made to keep the} Mr. Munden of Winnifred has}-Your patronage respectfully solicited, | LIVERY FEED AND 
hall in future in a well-lighted |™ aa his family out to his hoine- | ) 
and thoroughly orderly ac tad Pig BRL VARA Pr ud Mr. Robert) BOW ISLAND a ALTA. SALE STABLES. 
According to statistics pub-|Tooke has returned to their home-| 
. . { ] } 
: b) 7 3 Le . re 1% , | Skea. | - - 
lished by the Lethbridge Het ald | ‘The Wedding Bells will soon hb) = __"——/W, BEGG - . = PROPRIETOR 
|there has been more precipita- any aie } 
tar of mar amon eh tts x oul PRE LAMAN | 
than for two years. The figures at the Visher Mereantile Company. wa Good Rigs. 
read as follows :—- The Brehner Bros, are going to do : P tus 
Hk ca, ‘on (2! fe « AND ra | Careful Driving. 
, — a vet The I ng Valley School which ‘ | 
January 49 OS 37 | a a Fz 
[ie ee ail IED 2 rey sain| wa donaccount of sickness has n W/V FRS 
4 bn Aged pig ys 14 PEROT pales Shp ‘ ue IV | Best Attention given to Patrons at 
March "od "10 "da 
Me s» Lindquist & Brehmer have]|} all times, 
114 “0S 1°76) an organ and piano for sale, Real Estate. 
Es om |} Mv. Ben, Reid hauled out a toad of Fi z | 
| posts Wednesday. |} #imancial Brokers. Insurance #! (4, hlac on pat 
WINNIFRED. I"'Yapy: Sasiag fn teller tis wine a faa stad ear rPallway 
iad R ig Boa is ge Poudbag oie a ees Money SAIN cao: BS neal 
Buehring & Johnson sold a big 69) "®8° SUP! ROD! BA AB Revs" his 


h.p. oil pull engine last week. The! 
outfit went south-east of town. So! 
far, they have sold 22 seeders this 
spring. | 
J, Potter and Wm. Wilber and} 
families returned last week from the | 
Hat to live on their homesteads south | 
of town, } 
Dan Lovey and Francis Asp went 
to the Hat to get land | 
Fred Hodgson is building an addi-| 
tion to his house. His family expect | 
to be with him before long. He has! 
just returned from Lethbridge wherc 
he has been all winter. | 
Mr, Chatterton has returned and is | 


putting up a residence. He has been 


at Whitefish, Montana, the past win-| 
| | Some fencing, 


ter, 

It commences to look very much a 
it did two years ago with all this | 
snow, of which there is about five or! 
six iuches on thelevel, It is cold f¢ r| 
April, but itis a good thing for th: 
crops, 

Wim, Asp has unloaded a car of set- 
levs effects, He is from Lincoln Neb., 


Lodge here Jast evening in| tioneers we have seen, and we 
Lindquint Hall and installed | verily believe would by his per- 
their officers, suasive powers bring cash from 

The Hon. C, R. Mitchell is ® 
announced to address a meeting 
at Winnifred on Tuesday, April 
Mth, at 2 p.m, 


stone-pile, 


| A proclamation has been issu- 
|od creating Carmuangay, into a 
‘town, Thisisa turn that Bow 


Wilnot’s confectionary store Island will very soon haye 


has been enlarged this week 
by an additional room at the 


consider if itis going to mia! 


We should 


and expects his fainily soon when they 
will move out to their claim six and 
a half miles north-east of Winnifred, 
J, Andre is back to take up dutie 
on his homestead, 

H. Weight is sowing Mr, Bask y's 
crop (his spring, 

iw implement men are doing quite 
4 business these days, 


H, WH, Davis had the wisfortane to 


ack being thrown open into! progress this year. 


the main building. very much like to hear trom 


loose two of his best work horses re 
cently, 


) With Scarlet-fever is recovering fast, 


| south « ide, 


granary empty, 
I Martha Davis is working for 

Mis, August Brehmer, 

Mr. Chas, 


; ji A } 
Williams is helping to] 
build the new restaurant, | 


Mr. Koch has been making his giar- 
den | 
My. Zuberiers has moved to his 
hon ad 
Miss Flossie Rapson returned to 


her home last’ week. | 
Mv, Robert Brehmer has recovered 
andis up aud avound, | 
Mr, Mylo Wilnet is working inj 
Lindquist & Brehmer’s Feed Store, 


Mv. Lars Hillan who has been sick 
} 


Mr. Henry Wilner has been doing | 
Mi, mil Johnson, wasto Medicine 

iat Monday, | 
Mr, Avt Walters has started house 


keeping again, | 
ir, Andy Lindquigt has gone to} 
u, ub DUS less, | 


SERVICE, | 
No, 211 (Westbound) arrives here at 
p.in. | 


TRAIN 


12. 
0, 212 (eastbound), arrives here at 
6.15 pri. | 
», 213 (westbound), arrives here at 
1,81 ain, 

No, 214 (eastbound), arrives here a 
2.05 i,m, 


Mr. | Alfred hoids sery.ces 
n’s and Anderson’s 

nd Myr, ‘aylor’s 
Coulee and Mi, 


at Mr. 
=choolhouse 
north sice of Chin} 
Medhurst’s on wal 


FUNERAL SUPPLIES 


Geo. Herber, late Proprietor 


Agents for the Winnifred 
Townsite Co, 


QUONG SANG 


| RESTAURANT 


Opposite Myrtle Hotel. 


ISLAND - ALTA. 
7 ORIEL. 5 (ROU 


Meals at all Hours 


A ROOM TO RENT. 
Delicious Confectionery 
GOOD BREAD, 


10c, a Loaf, 8 for 5c. 


A et ee eee eters 


Cote tiotel 


AND BOARDING HOUSE: 


Good Laundry in connection, 


CHARLEY YIP YEN, Proprietor 


FP. PRESKEY - . . 


PROPR, 


| OD wane 
 —___—— 
| Good Service, Curefal Attention || ———— 
Virst-class accommodation eee 
for Bogrdeis, | 3 s 
| BOW ISLAND . azra, || @armers,Attention 
| ave you been in to see us about 
that old Set of Harness that needs 


repairs and to look over our stock 
of New Harness that you will be 
needing for spring work. If not, 
do not fail to come in and inspect 
our stock and see if we cannot suit 
your wants, 

_ We handle all kinds of heavy and 
light Harness and do all kinds of 
Repair Work, from mending your 
Shoes to making a new set of ‘har- 
ness, We solicit your patronage, 


PIONEER HARNESS CO'Y 
Bell St. (fronting railway track) 


A full line of Caskets and Funeral) 
Supplies on hand at reasonable prices 


E. B. Loucks, Bow Island Planing Mill 


J, W HOPKINS 


Registrar of Births, Marriages 
and Deaths, 


ISLAND - 


BOW ALBERVA 


Advertise your Wants, 


